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Is It True What They Say About YOU? 


An kditorial 


You.of the up and coming genera- 
tion are being insulted. Smart men, 
it is rumored, are predicting that 
you will be intellectual dwarfs. 
These smart men, so the rumor goes, 
are interested in the publishing busi- 
ness solely in terms of dollars and cents; in other 
words, as investors. And they are reported to have 
been making semi-secret surveys of the trends of 
“reader-interest”; that is, they have been trying to 
discover what the magazines and newspapers will 
have to be like five to fifteen years hence if they 
are to win a million purchasers. 

Their conclusions, if they are true, are most un- 
flattering, for they are said to believe that the trend 
of interest away from reading matter and toward 
more pictures and so-called comic strips will be 
even more rapid in the future than it has been in 
recent years; and that the readers of long articles 
or scholarly discussions of world problems will 
gradually become as rare as philosophers; if not as 
extinct as the dodo. 

Louder and more open talk of this trend away 
from reading took place last month when the 
editors of Time, whose brilliant reporting of news 
events has certainly been no insult to men’s in- 
telligence, made public their plans for a weekly 
magazine entirely devoted to pictures. 

Does a rapidly growing interest in pictures prove 
that we are likely to develop a nation of intellectual 
dwarfs who can neither read nor write, but only 
see and hear? If we thought so, we would deplore 
Time’s announcement. But it is senseless to close 
our eyes to the fact that carefully chosen pictures 
multiply the speed with which words can explain 
or describe an event; that both still and motion 
pictures speed up our learning processes, and tell 





a story more quickly and effectively than words. 
But let’s be on our guard; for the mental effort 
required to absorb a story in pictures is slight in- 
deed. We may acquire innumerable impressions, 
and quickly, through pictures; they tell us what to 
believe, but they don’t give us the implements with 
which to think. Language is the basis of thought. 
Pictures and signs were used by prehistoric man; 
the ability to use words, or language, is the chief 
distinction between civilized men and savages. 

So there is danger. If all our knowledge is ac- 
quired by listening to the radio and looking at 
pictures, we may become a queer looking race of 
people with huge ears and enormous eyes and flat 
heads. Words, rarely used, will escape us, and we 
may be conveying messages to one another by 
pantomime or a sign language. Two barks may 
become the signal for “May I leave the room?” 

To avoid being destroyed by the time- and labor- 
saving devices created by his own genius is the 
most rigid test of man’s ingenuity. So, let’s not 
be foolish enough to think that because we have 
seen newsreel flashes of the fighting at Irun that 
we know all about Spain’s civil war; or that be- 
cause we have seen a travelogue of China we know 
its history; or that because we have seen a movie 
based on a book that we have read the book. 

If you are wise, if you wish to gain distinction 
as a civilized man, words will be your tools of 
thought, you will use pictures merely to help you 
clarify and visualize what you are learning. If 
your brain is so lazy that you cannot apply it to 
the task of digging out an understanding of difficult 
problems stated in words, if your mind will absorb 
information only while you sit and let pictures be 
flashed before your eyes, then it’s probably true 
what they say about YOU. 


Eee 
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HE present labor situation 

shows to what a pretty pass 

things may come because of a 
lack of understanding between the 
parties involved. I bring in the pres- 
ent labor situation just to give a 
touch of timeliness to this thing. Had 
I been writing for the Christmas 
number, I should have begun as fol- 
lows:: “The indiscriminate giving of 
Christmas presents shows to what a 
pretty pass things may come because 
of a lack of understanding between 
the parties involved.” 

The idea to be driven home is that 
things may come to a pretty pass by 
the parties involved in an affair of 
any kind if they do not come to an 
understanding before commencing 
operations. 

I hope I have made my point clear. 
Especially is this true (watch out 
carefully now, as the whole nub of 
the article will be coming along in 
just a minute), especially is this true 
in the relations between host and 
guest on week-end visits. (There, 
you have it! In fact, the title to this 
whole thing might very well be, “The 
Need for a Clearer Definition of Re- 
lations between Host and Guest on 
Week-end Visits,” and not be at all 
overstating it, at that.) 

The logic of this 
will be apparent to 
any one who _ has 
ever been a host or a 
guest at a week-end 
party, a classifica- 
tion embracing prac- 
tically all Caucasians 
over eleven years of 
age who can _ put 
powder on the nose 
or tie a bow-tie. 
Who has not wished 


The Tortures of 
Week-End Visiting 


By Robert Benchley 


Drawings by Gluyas Williams 


Take, for ex- 
ample, the matter 
of arising in the 
morning. Of course, 
where there is a 
large house - party 
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the problem is a 
simple one, for you 
can always hear the others pattering 
about and brushing their teeth. You 
can regulate your own arising by the 
number of people who seem to be 
astir. But if you are the only guest 
there is apt to be a frightful misun- 
derstanding. 

“At what time is breakfast?” you 
ask. 

“Oh, any old time on Sundays,” re- 
plies the hostess with a generous ges- 
ture. “Sleep as late as you like. 
This is ‘Liberty Hall.’ ” 

The sentiment in this attitude is 
perfectly bully, but there is nothing 
that you can really take hold of in it. 
It satisfies at the time, but in the 
morning there is a vagueness about 
it that is simply terrifying. 

Let us say that you awake at eight. 
You listen and hear no one stirring. 
Then, over on the coo! pillow again 
until eight-twenty. Again up on the 
elbow, with head cocked on one side. 
There is a creak in the direction of 





that his host would “The guest, thinking longingly of the fireside, scoffs at the 


come out frankly at 
the beginning of the visit and state, 
in no uncertain terms, the rules and 
preferences of the household in such 
matters as the breakfast hour? And 
who has not sounded his guest to find 
out what he likes in the regulation 
of his diet and modus vivendi (mode 
of living)? Collective bargaining on 
the part of labor unions and capital 
makes it possible for employers to 
know just what the workers think on 
matters of common interest. Is col- 
lective bargaining between host and 


| Suest so impossible, then? 


idea of turning back 


. each wishing that it would rain.” 


the stairs. They may all be up and 
going down to breakfast! It is but the 
work of a moment, to bound out of 
bed and listen at the door. Perhaps 
open it modestly and peer out. 
Deathlike silence, broken only, as the 
phrase goes, by the ticking of the hall 
clock, and not a soul in sight. Prob- 
ably they are late sleepers. Maybe 
eleven o’clock is their Sunday rising 
hour. Some people are like that. 
Shut the door and sit on the edge of 
the bed. More sleep is out of the 
question. Let’s take a look at the 








“ ‘Hello, Bill,” you say flatly.” 


pictures in the guest-room, just to 
pass the time. . . . Back to the door 
and listen again. Tick-tock-tick- 
tock. Probably, if you started your 
tub. you’d wake the whole house. 
Let’s sit down on the edge of the bed 
again. 

Hello, here are some books on the 
table. Fifty Famous Sonnets, illus- 
trated by Maxfield Parrish. Never 
touch a sonnet before breakfast. My 
Experiences in the Alps, by a woman 
mountain-climber who has written on 
the fly-leaf, “To my good friends the 
Elbridges, in memory of many happy 
days together at Chamounix, October, 
1907.” That settles that. Essay on 
Compensation in limp leather, by R. 
W. Emerson, published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Oh, very well! You 
suppose they thought that would be 
over your head, did they? Well, we'll 
just show them! We’ll read it just for 
spite. Opening, to the red ribbon: 

“Of the like nature is that expecta- 
tion of change which instantly fol- 
lows the suspension of our voluntary 
activity. The terror of cloudless 
noon— 

By the way, it must be nearly noon 
now! Ten minutes past nine, only! 
Well, the only thing to do is get 
dressed and go out and walk about 
the grounds. Eliminate the tub as too 
noisy. And so, very cautiously, al- 
most clandestinely, you proceed to 
dress. 

And now, just to reverse the pro- 
cess. Suppose you are the host. You 
have arisen at eight and listened at 
the guest’s door. No sound. Tip-toe 
back and get dressed, talking in whis- 
pers to your wife (the hostess) and 
cramming flannel bears into the in- 
fant’s mouth to keep him from dis- 
turbing the sleeper. 

“Bill looked tired last night. Better 
let him sleep a little longer,” you 
suggest. And so, downstairs on your 
toes and look over the Sunday 
papers. Then a bracing walk on the 
porch, resulting in a terrific appetite. 

(Concluded on next page) 
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_ kept you all waiting.” 


A glance at the watch shows nine 
o'clock. Sunday breakfast is usually 
at eight-thirty. The warm aroma of 
coffee creeps in from the kitchen and 
somewhere, some one is baking muf- 
fins. This is awful! You suppose it 
feels something like this to be caught 
on an ice-floe without any food and 
so starve to death. Only there you 
can’t smell coffee and muffins. You 
sneak into the dining-room and steal 
one of the property oranges from the 
sideboard, but little Edgar sees you 
and sets up such a howl that you 
have to give it to him. The hostess 
suggests that your friend may have 
the sleeping sickness. Weakened by 
hunger, you hotly resent 
this, and one word leads to 
another. 

“Oh, very well, Pll go up . 
and rout him out,” you snarl. 

Upstairs again, and poise, 
in listening attitude, just in 
front of the guest’s door. 
Slowly the door opens, inch 
by inch, and finally his head 
is edged cautiously out to- 
ward yours. 

“Hello, Bill,” you say flat- 
ly, “what are you getting up 
this time of the morning for? 
Thought I told you to sleep 
late.” 

“Morning, Ed,” he says, 
equally flatly, “hope I haven’t 


Then you both lie and 
eat breakfast. 

Such a _ misunder- 
standing is apt to go 
to almost any length. 
I once knew of a man 
on a week-end visit 
who spent an entire 
Sunday in his room, 
listening at his door 
to see if the family 
were astir, while, in 
the meantime, the 
family, one by one, 
tiptoed to his door to 
see if they could detect any signs of 
life from him. ss 

Each thought the other needed rest. 

Along about three in the afternoon 
the family threw all hospitality aside 
and ate breakfast, deadening the 
sound of the cutlery as much as pos- 
sible, little dreaming that their guest 
was looking through the “A Prayer 
for Each Day” calendar for the ninth 
time and seriously considering let- 
ting himself down from the window 
on a sheet and making for the next 
train. Shortly after dark persistent 
rumors got abroad that he had done 
away with himself, and every one 
went up and sniffed for gas. It was 
only when the maid, who was not in 
on the secret, bolted into the room 
to turn down his bed for the night, 
that she found him tip-toeing about, 
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Robert Benchley in the 


M-G-M_ short, 
Vote. 


packing and unpacking his bag and 
listening eagerly at the wall. (Now 
don’t ask how it happened that the 
maid didn’t know that his bed hadn’t 
been made that morning. What dif- 
ference does it make, anyway? It 
is such questions as that, that blight 
any attempt at individual writing in 
this country). 

Don’t think, just because I have 
taken all this space to deal with the 
rising-hour problem, that there are 
no other points to be made. Oh, not 
at all. There is, for instance, the ques- 
tion of exercise. After dinner the 
host says to himself: “Something 





must be done. I wonder if he likes to 





with My 


aisles 


walk.” Aloud, he says: 
“Well, Bill, how about a 
little hike in the country?” 

A hike in the country 
being the last thing in the 
world that Bill wants, he 
says, “Right-o. Anything you say.” 
And so, although walking is a tre- 
mendous trial to the host, who has 
weak ankles, he bundles up with a 
great show of heartiness and grabs 
his stick as if this were the one thing 
he lived for. 

After about a mile of hobbling 
along the country road the host says, 
hopefully: “Don’t let me tire you out, 
old man. Any time you want to turn 
back, just say the word.” 

The guest, thinking longingly of the 
fireside, scoffs at the idea of turning 
back, insisting that if there is one 
thing in all the world that he likes 
better than walking it is running. So 
on they jog, hippity-hop, hippity- 
hop, each wishing that it would rain 
so that they could turn about and go 
home. 


How to 





Robert Benchley in the act of prov- 
ing he’s as much of a wag on the 


short, How to Sleep. In addition to 
panicking movie patrons, he has 
recently rolled book readers in the 
Ten Years 
Quandary and How They Grew. 


Here again the thing may go to 








most tragic lengths. Suppose neithgp 
has the courage to suggest the retum 


move. They might walk on into 
Canada, or they might become ex. 
hausted and have to be taken into a 
roadhouse and eat a “$2 old-fash. 
ioned dinner of fried chicken and 
waffles.” The imagination revolts at 
a further contemplation of the pos. 
sibilities of this lack of cooperation 
between guest and host. 

I once visited a man who had ap 
outdoor swimming-pool on his es. 
tate. (Consider that as very casu- 
ally said.) It was in April, long be- 
fore Spring had really understood 
what was expected of her, 
My first night there my host 
said: 

“Are you a morning plung- 
er?” 

Thinking that he referred 
to a tub in a warm bathroom, 
I glowed and said: “You bet.” 

‘T’ll call for you at seven 
in the morning, then,” he 
said, “and we'll go out to the 
pool.” 

It was evidently his morn- 
ing custom and I wasn’t going 
to have it said of me thata 
middle-aged man could out- 
do me in virility. So, at seven 
in the morning, in a dense 
fog (with now and then a 
slash of cold rain), we 
picked our way out to the 


screen as he is in print. Here he pool and staged a vivid Si- 
is shown demonstrating the fine art berian moving picture scene, 
of sleeping in_ his M-G-M movie showing naked peasants 


bathing in the Nevsky. My 
visit lasted five days, and I 
afterward learned, from one 
to whom my host had con- 
fided, that it was the worst 
five days he had ever gone through, 
and that he has chronic joint trouble 
as a result of those plunges. 

All of this might have been avoided 
by the posting of a sign in a con- 
spicuous place in my bedroom, read- 
ing as follows: “Personally, I dislike 
swimming in the pool at this time of 
the year. Guests wishing to do so 
may obtain towels at the desk.” 

The sign system is the only solu- 
tion I can offer. It is crude and bru- 
tal, but it admits of no misunder- 
standing. A sign in each guest-room, 
giving the hours of meals, political 
and religious preferences of the 
family, general views on exercise, etc., 
etc., with a blank for the guest to fill 
out, stating his own views on these 
subjects, would make it possible to 
visit (or entertain) with a sense of 
security thus far unknown upon our 
planet. 


Reprinted from Of All Things by 
Robert Benchley, by permission 
Henry Holt and Company, publishers. 
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HEN the life of a country and 
its government is threatened by 
as bitter a civil war as is being fought 
in Spain today, the principles at stake 
become more important than anything 
that gets in the way, even when it’s 
something as irreplaceable as Spain’s 
art treasures. We may be optimistic 
enough to look for a new and better 
Spain out of the ashes of this war, but 
one of the prices will be the destruc- 
tion of much of the art that has been 
Spain’s pride for centuries. There’s 
ho resurrection from the ashes of 
canvas and paint, or plaster and mor- 
tar. As this is being written Madrid 
and Toledo are being advanced on. It 
is in Madrid that the Prado stands, 
housing some of the greatest paint- 
ings in the world. And in Toledo are 
the churches and chapels filled with 
El Greco’s marvelous altars and can- 
vasses, 
Spain had two Greek invasions in 
the course of history. The first oc- 


curred around 700 B.C. and exerted 





War Endangers 


Spanish Art Treasures * 






















































one kind of an influence (as usual the 
Greeks left traces of their culture 
along with olive trees and statues); 
the second invasion was a one man 
affair in the 16th century when 
Domenico Theotocopuli, known since 
as El Greco, startled all Toledo with 
his paintings in the church of Santo 
Domingo el Antiguo. A great many 
of El Greco’s paintings have left 
Spain—some are in America, a few in 
Paris and in Italy, but the great 
“Burial of Count Orgaz” and the 
“Plan of Toledo” and many of the re- 
ligious paintings, among them the 
famous “Pentecost” and “Assump- 
tion,” are still in their original places. 

Other names familiar to everyone 
are those of Velasquez, of Goya, and 
of the modern painter, Zuloaga. Vel- 
asquez, whose equestrian portrait of 
Don Carlos we give you on this page, 
lived during the first sixty years of 
the 17th century. That long ago he 
helped lay the foundation of modern 
painting with his treatment of light— 





Portrait of 
Don Balthasar Carlos 
earacoling in the 
dress of a Spanish 
Field-Marshal. 


By Velasquez 


it was to him that the Impressionists 
of our own age turned three centuries 
later. One of Velasquez’ best-known 
paintings is that of his friend and 
patron Philip IV of the firm Bourbon 
jaw. The picture hangs in Madrid 
today, along with the famous 
“Lances” and “Forge of Vulcan” and 
many portraits of the royal family. 
Most of Goya’s ‘paintings are in 
Spain, in the Prado and in private 
collections. New Yorkers who were 
lucky enough to see the Spanish ex- 
hibition in Brooklyn Museum last 
year will never forget the marvelous 
and exciting drawing and color in 
the few Goya canvasses there. Goya 
painted a large number of portraits, 
but what he’s best remembered for 
are his realistic and brilliant pictures 
of contemporary life in Spain during 
his period—the French Revolution. 
Zuloaga, last chronologically as 
well as alphabetically, is living today 
agd is considered by most critics to 
be the greatest living Spanish artist. 
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Stand Up and Talk 


High School Students in Group Discussion 


Examine the Problems Confronting their Country 


By John W. Studebaker 


U. S. Commissioner of Education 


ILL GODSEY, clerk in a 
farm machinery corporation 
in a midwestern city, slipped 


into a back seat in the school audi- 
torium. It was his day off. His son 
had said at dinner the night before 
that the junior forum discussion the 
following day at school was to be “a 
hot one.” In fact the boy had been 
spending considerable time the past 
few evenings reading; as he expressed 
it, “getting a talking knowledge of the 
subject.” Godsey was curious about 
this junior forum at the high school. 
His son was always talking about it. 
Godsey attended adult forums now 
and then in the school auditorium on 
winter evenings and he had been par- 
ticularly struck by the number of 
high school boys and girls in the audi- 
ence and by the intelligent and 
pointed questions they put to the 
speakers. At the time he had won- 
dered where they got their grasp of 
the subjects discussed. His son had 
cleared up that point for him. The 
answer was that current affairs and 
social studies classes had forums of 
their own at school. 

Godsey thought this significant. He 
reflected on his own experience in 
high school many years past. So far 
as he could remember there had been 
no current events class at all. His- 
tory and Civics to him at least, had 
been a dull commitment to memory 
of dates, a hazy notion of long forgot- 
ten movements, and a sleepy recollec- 
tion of a monotonous monologue 
emanating from the teacher’s desk. 
Perhaps it was the fault of the 
teacher, perhaps his own. At any 
rate he couldn’t recall ever having 
got on his own feet to discuss any- 
thing. When called upon, he arose 
and recited from memory, without 
feeling, without the slightest notion’of 
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what the boy at the next desk thought 
on the subject. 

If the teacher had only asked him 
about Jay Berwanger’s record on the 
football field, he could have told the 
class a thing or two. But as for bi- 
metalism, or the panic of 1907, he 
simply wasn’t aware of their impor- 
tance to his daily life. These matters 
were too remote, academic, and were 
not presented to him in such a way 
as to make him feel them, as he felt 
the drive of Berwanger’s legs near 
the goal line. 

And so Godsey slipped into his seat 
in the school auditorium with the an- 
ticipation of witnessing an experience 
which the youth of his day had not 
known. Before him seated on the 
stage were the teacher and two stu- 
dents while below sat some 100 
students with note pads and material 
to be used later in the discussion. 
Among them Godsey spotted his son. 

The teacher, acting as chairman of 
the forum, opened the meeting. The 
subject of the forum discussion today, 
she pointed out, was the question of 
whether Congress, voicing the will of 
the people, or the Supreme Court, in- 
terpreting the Constitution, should 
have the final word regarding the law 
of the land. Briefly she outlined the 
events leading up to the NRA, the 
TVA and other widely discussed de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court. The 
purpose of this forum was not to come 
to any one decision on these ques- 
tions. This was not a debate where 
one side would be judged victor and 
the other loser. The object of the 
forum was to hear all sides, to gather 
together all the information that 
everyone present might give, to get at 
the facts in the controversy. William 
Smith, she- concluded, would be the 
first speaker today. 


Panel of students leading a forum ~ 
discussion at Lincoln High School, 
Des Moines, Iowa. These leaders 
sit on the stage, facing the sty. 
dents assembled in the auditorium, 


William Smith, one of the students 
on the platform, picked up his notes 
and spoke briefly. He believed that 
the Supreme Court should have the 
final word on the laws of the land ang 
he presented all the reasons he could 
to support his belief. When he had 
finished, the second student speaker 
rose and talked briefly from his notes, 
He didn’t agree with William Smith 
at all, but he made no attempt to 
argue the matter. He simply outlined 
the reasons why he believed that Con- 
gress should have the final word on 
laws of the land. 

Will Godsey, in the back of the 
auditorium, watched the audience of 
students intent on the speakers, some- 
times lifting their eyebrows or wrink: 
ling their foreheads when they didn’t 
agree, hurrying to jot down notes on 
the pads at their elbows. When the 
two speakers had finished, the teacher 
rose again and put the question up 
to the audience. They had heard the 
historical background of the contro- 
versy, they had heard two widely 
differing opinions. What did the 
audience think? 

The audience thought plenty, it 
seemed. Four or five of them were 
already on their feet waiting to be 
recognized by the chairman. Godsey’s 
son was the first to be heard. “I agree 
partly with what Bill Smith, the first 
speaker, said,” he declared, “but I’d 
like to ask him a question. .. .” 

So went the discussion. Godsey’s 
son had raised an interesting point. 
Others in the audience had something 
to say on the same point. The teacher 
gave everyone a chance to talk, to 
question her as well as the two speak- 
ers, but she kept the discussion well 
in hand, steering it back to the main 
problem when it seemed likely to go 
off the road. 

Godsey was impressed with what he 
heard. The questions asked, he re- 
flected, were for the most part more 
aptly put than the ones that had 
framed themselves in his own mind 
during the opening talk. Further, he 
thought the questions demonstrated 
that these boys and girls had a more 
thorough and human conception af 
history than he had received in 
school. He felt a surge of pride when 
his son spoke. 

At the conclusion of the thirty min- 
utes of student discussion the teacher 
summarized briefly the main ideas that 
had been brought out in the discussion 
and the period came to a close. 
Godsey noted that the students 
seemed reluctant to end the meeting. 
They drifted into groups afterward 
in animated conversation extending 
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the remarks they had made from the 


floor. 

What stood out, thought Godsey, 
was the fact that these high school 
students were not debating. There 
was no attempt to swing the argu- 
ment simply by technical argumenta- 
tive skill. Instead, they were actually 
sharing their ideas, smoothing off the 
rough edges of difference by a frank, 
friendly sharing of opinions. Here, 
thought Godsey, were the citizens and 
rulers of tomorrow learning, in a way 
they enjoyed, how to get at the roots 
of problems, how to balance fact 
against fact, how to tolerate the other 
fellow’s opinion. Everyone’s opinion 
was considered and weighed; no one 
was shut out because of his race, his 
creed or his social position. And 
they were enjoying every minute of 
the discussion. Godsey 
could tell that by the 
eagerness with which 
they spoke. Young people 
can and will discuss cur- 
rent issues seriously and 
intelligently if they have 
the opportunity. 

Will Godsey was by no 
means the only one who 
realized this fact. The 
success of the high school 
forums at Des Moines, 
Iowa, and in other cities, 
has clearly demonstrated 
it during the past three 
years. In Des Moines 
the students assigned to 
social science classes have been 
divided into discussion groups. These 
groups meet once every week during 
the period set aside for their par- 
ticular classes. The usual procedure 
followed is similar to the meeting 
which Will Godsey attended. Some- 
times the discussion is opened by a 
panel of students who have prepared 
themselves to carry on the discussion. 
The period being short, the discus- 
sions generally carry over into suc- 
ceeding classes and tend to keep up 
a lively interest. 

The choice of subjects is left 
largely to the students themselves. 
They select a student committee 
which prepares an outline of topics. 
The topics chosen by student commit- 
tees cover a wide field of current 
problems: analyses of Democracy, 
Fascism, Communism, Dictatorships; 
causes and effects of War, and policy 
to be followed by the United States 
in such an emergency; farm, indus- 
trial, unemployment and labor prob- 
lems; enacted and proposed Federal 
legislation; taxation and relief; politi- 
cal parties, national and local issues; 
Many another problem affecting the 
students and their parents. 

_ R. I. Grigsby, assistant superinten- 
dent of Des Moines schools, says: 
“The experience of Lincoln High 


John W. 
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School can be duplicated in other com- 
munities and other high schools, large 
or small. The essentials are only a 
capable, interested social studies teach- 
er who recognizes his educational obli- 
gation to be as impartial and objective 
as is humanly possible, and a com- 
munity of adults sufficiently tolerant 
and enlightened to permit the discus- 
sion by high school students of the 
controversial social, political, and eco- 
nomic issues of the day.” 

If we are to have a _ progressive 
adult education program, it is im- 
perative that students learn in high 
school the techniques of self-guid- 
ance, that they get away from the 
practice of having the teacher tell 
them everything. For this reason 
the Office of Education has actively 
encouraged the growth of junior 
forums throughout the United States 
within the schools themselves. 

And indeed the forum 
experiment is being 
duplicated in practically 
every state in the Union. 
A feature of the high 
school forums in New 
York City is to send 
senior students to the 
America’s Town Meeting 
weekly radio forum in 
order that they may con- 
duct similar meetings in 
their classrooms the fol- 
lowing day. 

Public discussion and 
argumentation classes at 
Purdue University also 
plan to use radio to pro- 
mote popular interest in junior 
forums. The proposed Hoosier Town 
Hall will consist of a weekly series of 
broadcasts which will be picked up 
direct from the classroom in which 
a specific subject of current interest 
will be discussed by the students. 


Studebaker 


_ Following each broadcast the same 


subject will be discussed at open 
forums to be held during that week 
in the various communities in the 
vicinity of Lafayette where Purdue 
is located. These community forums 
will be led by two students selected 
from the class who take part in the 
broadcasts. A different subject will 
be used each week. Thus not only 
the students will receive practical ex- 
perience in forum leadership but the 
proposed project will encourage or- 
ganized forums and discussion groups 
among both high school students and 
adults in the communities visited. 
In the schools of Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, as in Des Moines, regular high 
school credit is allowed for forum 


participation. In Long Beach the 
Junior College Speakers’ Bureau con- 
ducts a weekly forum on some social, 
economic, or political issue. They in- 
vite an expert on the subject under 
discussion te open the meeting fol- 
lowed by group discussion from the 
floor. 

Forums have existed in the Chi- 
cago high schools for several years. 
The Hyde Park High School Forum 
has furnished leadership for present 
NYA Youth Forums. At DuSable 
High School student panel discussions 
have met with such popularity that 
they have been repeated for Parent- 
Teacher meetings. 

While the results of a survey being 
made by the Office of Education 
through questionnaires sent to high 
schools throughout the country are 
most gratifying, still the forum 
technique in our high schools is not 
used widely enough to produce the 
results hoped for. Too many high 


‘schools depend upon voluntary club 


activity to make discussion of current 
issues available to their students. 
Many others have no forums at all. 

It should be remembered in this 
connection that a relatively small 
number of students continue their 
studies beyond high school. It is, 
therefore, necessary that the program 
reach every student. And in order 
to make free and open discussion of 
current problems available to all stu- 
dents it is by no means sufficient to 
leave the development of the forum 
technique to voluntary student groups 
and clubs: much less to ignore the 
movement altogether. The school it- 
self must take the initiative. 

If we require that every student 
study the Constitution, it logically fol- 
lows that those entrusted with the 
schooling of our men and women fit 
them for citizenship under it. If our 
government is really to be a govern- 
ment “by the people and for the 
people” we must have citizens who 
can think about our problems and 
help find the solutions. We must 
have citizens who will use their free- 
dom of speech in a constructive, in- 
telligent.way. Nothing offers better 
training along this line than the high 
school forum. 

A- handbook for forum leaders de- 
voted mainly to forum techniques 
used in high schools, colleges and uni- 
versities, is contained in the Office 
of Education Bulletin, Junior Forums. 
Write for copies to the Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 





“ ANY people are hanged 
for highway robbery, 
house-breaking, murder, 


etc., etc. Isabella teaches me every- 
thing I know,” wrote the little Scot- 
tish girl, Marjory Fleming, when she 
started on her daily task of writing in 
her Journal. “There is a dog that 
yells continually, and I pity him from 
the bottom of my heart, indeed I do. 
Tales of fashionable life are very good 
stories. Isabella compels me to sit 
down and not to rise till this page is 
done, but it is very near finished, only 
one line to write.” 

Born in Kirkcaldy, 1803, she spent 
most of her sixth, seventh and eighth 


years near Edinburgh, about a dozen. 


miles away from her home, studying 
music, dancing, sewing, writing, and 
reading under the guidance of her 
young cousin, Isabella Keith, a 
“learned, witty and sensible” girl, ac- 
cording to Marjory. Her teacher, 
whom she called “Isa,” wrote of her: 
“T cannot say she is in great beauty 
just now, as she has lost her two 
front teeth and her continual pro- 
pensity to laugh exhibits the defect 
rather unbecomingly.” 

In 1811 Marjory returned to her 
home in Kirkcaldy. In September she 
wrote, “We are surrounded with 
measles on every side”. In No- 
vember the disease which she had 
caught turned to a more serious 
illness. She died before her ninth 
birthday, a few days after she had 
written a rhyme on her recovery, 
beginning: “Oh, Isa, pain did visit 
me. I was at the last extremity.” 

Her writings, which she called 
My Jur, remained unknown in the 
hands of her family for nearly fifty 
years. Then a sixpenny booklet, 
Pet Marjorie: A Story of Child 
Life Fifty Years Ago, was brought 
out. In following years, fuller and 
more correct editions of her writ- 
ings were published. Marjory, who 
had been affectionately called by 
her family Madgie, Maidie, Muff 
and Muffy, became world-famous. 
Robert Louis Stevenson paid trib- 
ute to her, and Swinburne names 
her in a poem. Mark Twain said of 
her: “She was made out of thun- 
derstorms and sunshine and not 
even her little perfunctory pieties 
and shop-made holinesses could 
squelch her spirits or put out her 
fires for long.” Her Journals be- 
long to the National Library of 
Scotland in Edinburgh, not far 
from where Marjory wrote them, 


, 


foetny Conner 


MARJORY FLEMING 


and only about a dozen miles from 
her tombstone in Abbotshall Church- 
yard at Kirkcaldy. 

Marjory’s writings cannot be called 
fine literature, but they win the 
reader to a charming, amusing, lov- 
able, and, above all, real little girl. 
Her personality is immediately seen 
in the first letter she ever wrote. (It 
is to her sister, also named Isabella, 
not to her teacher.) 


My dear Isa, 

I now sit down on my bottom to 
answer all your kind and beloved 
letters which you was so good as 
to write to me. This is the first time 
I ever wrote a letter in my life.— 
There are a great many girls in the 
square and they cry just like a pig 
when we are under the painful ne- 
cessity of putting it to death—Miss 
Potune, a lady of my acquaintance, 
praises me dreadfully—I repeated 
something out of Dean Swift and 
she said I was fit for the stage, and 
you may think I was primmed up 
with majestic pride, but upon my 
word, I felt myself turn a little bir- 
say. Birsay is a word which is a 
word that William composed which 
is as you may suppose a little en- 
raged—This horrid fat simpleton 
says that my aunt is beautiful which 
is entirely impos- 
sible for that is not fe 
her nature. a 







The Marischal College, Aberdeen 


Drawing by Brian Cook from “The Heart 
of Scotland,” by George Blake (Scribner’s). 





Marjory had been taught that 
Beauty and Virtue seldom went to. 
gether, and therefore she was de. 

fending her aunt. 

Although Marjory’s Journal js 
mostly in prose, there are many 
verses scattered throughout. Like 
those poets whom she studied, (al. 
though so young) Alexander Pope 
and William Shakespeare, Marjory 
could write in the rhyming couplet 
and the sonnet form. 


Poem Written on Three Turkeys 


Three Turkeys 
breathed 

And now this world for ever leaved. 

Their father and their mother too 

Will sigh and weep as well as you 

Mourning for their offsprings fair 

Whom they did nurse with tender care 

Indeed the rats their bones have 
cranched 

To eternity are they launched. 

Their graceful form and pretty eyes 

Their fellow pows did not despise. 

A direful death indeed they had 

That would put any parent mad. 

But she was more than usual calm, 

She did not give a single damn. 
She was as gentle as a lamb. 
Here ends this melancholy lay. 
Farewell, poor Turkeys, I must say. 


fair their last have 


Sonnet 


O lovely, O most charming pug, 
Thy graceful air and heavenly mug 
The beauties of his mind do shine 
And every bit is shaped so fine. 
Your very tail is most divine. 
Your teeth is whiter than the snow. 
You are a great buck and a beau. 
Your eyes are of so fine a shape, 
More like a Christian’s than an ape. 
His cheeks is like the rose’s bloom. 
Your hair is like the raven’s plume. 
His nose’s cast is of the Roman. 
He is a very pretty woman. 
I could not get a rhyme for Roman 
And was obliged to call it woman. 
(Sometimes Marjory talked to, 
sometimes about, the pug.) 


The Three Turkeys and Charm- 
ing Pug poems are her most fa- 
mous, but more truly poetic is this 
small verse: 

Of summer I am very fond 

And love to bath into a pond. 

The look of sunshine dies away 

And will not let me out to play. 

I love the morning sun to see 

That makes me from the house to flee. 

I love the morning sun to spy 

Glittering through the casements eye. 

The rays of light are very sweet 

And puts away our taste of meat. 
Dorotuy EMERSON. 





Biographical material, largely from 
The Complete Marjory Fleming, edited 
by Frank Sidgwick, Oxford University 
Press. The quotations do not show Mar- 
jory’s mistakes in spelling and punctu@- 
tion. 
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As Gne Reader to Another 


Fa 


By May Lamberton Becker 


Scholastic Book Editor 


LETTER came just now from 
the head of a high schoo} li- 
brary, saying that the boys and 


_ girls there are “crazy about stories 


about cub reporters,” and asking for 
further advice in their selection. In 
the same mail came the first copy 
from the press of the first story that 
has ever put a real girl reporter into 
fiction in a series of adventures that 
are honestly just what she might very 
well have in real life. This is Peggy 
Covers the News, by Emma Bugbee. 
I had almost grown tired of waiting 
for a novel for girls that would show 
them how hard it is for a girl to get 
on a newspaper at all, how fascinat- 
ing it is when she does, and what sort 
of work she will be likely to do. Now 
at last I get this in a book, and I can 
and do strongly recommend it. Be- 
sides, it is a good book in itself; bright 
dialogue, real young people and a plot 
that moves right along. The author is 
an experienced newspaperwoman: I 
hope she takes her young heroine fur- 
ther along the road to journalistic 
fame. 

For older young people there is a 
new book about women in journal- 
ism that is at once a book of biogra- 
phies and a study of the profession in 
America in general: Ladies of the 
Press, by Ishbel Ross, also a famous 
newspaper woman. The book is of 
course not written for young people, 
but anyone interested in this subject 
would find it not only fascinating but 
helpful; it helps by showing what is 


wanted and what decidedly is not 
wanted from women in newspaper 
| work. 


Friends Over Books 


In its own way, Lucille Fargo’s 
Marian-Martha is quite as unusual a 
story. It is vocational, too, presenting 
in practically every corner of its wide 
field, the possibilities of the librarian’s 
preparation for girls—and to some 
extent for boys as well, for it has a 
hero as well as two heroines. They 
are girls who from their high school 
days have been so nearly inseparable 
that they are usually named together, 
Marian-Martha, but they are as dif- 
ferent as close friends often are. One 
is quick, original, more striking than 
pretty, and in very moderate cir- 
cumstances. The other is retiring and 
slow, a beauty, and the daughter of 
the town’s rich man. Both are alike 
ina true love of books and an inter- 
est in library work, to which the high 
school library introduces them. 
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Put Your Hobby to Work 


Photography Today, by D. A. 
Spencer, is all about picture-taking, 
a new book for beginners; New Ways 
in Photography, by Jacob Deschin, is 
a book of new ideas for the amateur, 
covering all sorts of candid shots, 
trick photographs, color prints, and 
other matters much in the public eye 
to-day. Discovering My Job, edited 
by Anne Stoddard, is a book in which 
women who have made themselves 
famous in some particular field tell 
girls how they did it. Among these 


women are Cornelia Otis Skinner, 
Dorothy Canfield, and Lilian Gil- 
braith. 


How to Make Money, by Harold S. 


1 


Kahn, is a new book for boys in high 
school or working their way through 
college: its general idea is to put your 
hobby to work, and he thus shows 
ways in which to turn to advantage 
your ability in typewriting, photogra- 
phy, model-building, tennis, swim- 
ming, tutoring, and other forms of ac- 
tivity, including a talent for mowing 
lawns. 

The new stories are coming in thick 
and fast: Betsy’s Napoleon, by Jean- 
ette Eaton, is a story about young 
Betsy Balcombe, the thirteen-year- 
old daughter of the agent of the Brit- 
ish East India Company when Napo- 
leon first came to St. Helena. This 
bright interlude in the fallen leader’s 
last tragic period is treated with a 
real swing and snap, and there are 
excellent pictures. 

Challenge: Stories of Courage and 
Love, edited by Helen Ferris, has a 
place waiting for it in any high school 
library, close by the popular earlier 
volume from the same editor, Love 
Comes Riding. These stories were not 
written especially for girls; indeed, 
most of them were definitely offered 
to grown-up readers, but they are of 
just such high-hearted young people 
and tense situations as girls love to 
read about. If you are not too old 
for an Alcott book, look at the one I 
have just edited: Louisa Alcott’s 
People, a big volume of the best and 
most familiar scenes from the immor- 
tal stories, with colored plates by 
Thomas Fogarty. These pictures of 
his, not only in color but in black and 
white, are beyond a doubt the best 
portraits the March family have ever 
enjoyed: the artist has somehow 
managed not only to suggest in these 
pictures the characteristics of the 
March girls, but to give also a slight 
but unmistakable impression of the 
real Alcott girls and their mother. 





BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


MANSFIELD PARK. Jane Austen. 


AM told that a taste for Jane Austen 

comes only later in life, but I do not 
see how any young person could resist 
Fanny Price in Mansfield Park. I met 
her first when I was twenty, and I have 
never let her really out of sight since. 

Imagine, then, a little girl of ten, taken 
out of a large, crowded, poor family to 
be brought up by her wealthy and digni- 
fied relatives, the great Sir Thomas Ber- 
tram and his family,.on a large estate. 
Nobody ill treats her, but nobody even 
tries to understand her loneliness, her 
pathetic lack of confidence in herself— 
nobody, that is, except Edmund her 
cousin seven years older. He really 
brings her up, till she is a very pretty 
young lady, as sweet and retiring as ever, 
but with mighty strong principles of 
right and wrong. 

In the absence of Sir Thomas, private 
theatricals break out, and these at once 
start several romances among the young 
folks. If you think nothing ever hap- 
pens in Jane Austen, what do you say 
to an elopement? All at once Fanny 
Price becomes the center of everything. 
Just as you are sure things can’t come 
out right for her, they do. : 

I am not saying a word about the ex- 
quisite art of “dear delightful Jane.” I 
ain only reminding you that she knows 
how to tell a story that you will find 
hard to stop reading. 


THE BOOK OF 
Dunsany. 


WONDER. Lord 


HEN I was in Paris this summer, I 

saw a familiar face in a big book- 
shop; it was a large porirait of Edgar 
Allen Poe, cut out and mounted on wood 
so that it stood up, on top of a great pile 
of covies of his Tales in French. The 
charm of these tales of his never seems 
to fade; and if you are one of those 
whom they charm, vou will be also one 
of the admirers of the art of Lord 
Dunsany. 

The eighteenth baron Dunsany, ro- 
mancer of Ireland, has had from the out- 
set of his long literary career the trick 
of horror without ghastliness, the power 
to make suggestions that are far 
stronger than statements—above all, the 
art of creating atmosphere. As you re- 
read his story, however, you see that 
there is more in it than you guessed the 
first time. But whatever you see, the 
effect on you is likely to be that of 
taking an excursion into an unknown 
land, and feeling that any sort of mys- 
terious and unexpected creature is likely 
to look out at you from behind a tree. 

Dunsany has been writing a long time. 
You may see his short stories in several 
of the current magazines, while now and 
again a new book comes from him, al- 
ways with some degree of this curious 
charm. Perhaps you will be able to ana- 
lyze it and see at least some of the 
qualities of which it consists. 

MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 













The Way of 
- Beauty ° 


By Margaret Currey 


National Association for Art Education 
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the engine room, to emphasize with with good design, and attractive awakened to his plight, or with thei the ve 
beauty the functions of machinery. packaging and labeling. The more he manufacturer eager for new ways to product 
Window displays, street corner mark- recognizes this, the more the manu-_ increase sales—whatever the cause, pultivat 


ers, garbage cans, everything! The facturer realizes his need of the man good design today contributes largely & the pul 
automobile, of course, led in this or woman who can supply what he to volume sales, having a leading§ This 
crusade to bring beauty into daily wants. An artist, he cries, my king- place along with the appeal of finef at—th. 


usage. dom for an artist! quality. Manufacturers are now pag-§f artist, ; 
The aesthetic is not the only con- So the industrial designer—an artist ing the artist who will rescue their him in 
sideration, in this blessed revolution he must be—is summoned. products from commonplace appear-§ for ar 
—that is the burden of this story. It And where can he find an industrial ance, and thus from being unnoticed § busines 
is well known by this time that art designer? This demand for art (good by the consumer, unbought, left on ff ing of . 
pays multiple dividends to the manu-_ _ design) in commercial products is a the counter. Along with. this sum-§ modelin 
compara-_ mons to the right industrial designer § creating 

tively recent —the practical artist—goes the offerf powder 
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development of an inviting reward. Excellent Ha kitch 
in the busi- salaries are paid to designers forthe pla 
ness world. adding to a product the beauty that § testful - 
Whether it will multiply sales and profits. it ease 
originated To meet the demand that has grown wr ever 
with the _ up almost overnight there have beengj mters 
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cents for all the art in the world” 
has learned his lesson, and is today 
the very one who boasts that his 
product is leading in the crusade to 
ultivate appreciation of beauty by 
the public! 

This is the new interpretation of 
at—though not so new to the born 
atist, as those may see who know 
him in his everyday surroundings. 
for art includes the whole of the 
business of living—not only the paint- 
ing of a picture, making a drawing, 
modeling a statue. Art includes, too, 
eating a fine design for a cleaning 
powder container, for a lamp, or for 
a kitchen stove. It must be part of 
the planning of a comfortable and 
testful room—for who can really be 
it ease in the midst of stupid ugliness 
® even mediocrity of taste? Art 
mters into the proper placing of 
lights in a room, to give a soft and 
diffused glow rather than a 
tying blast of glare; it is a 
fuide in the selection of 
farments of becoming and 
beautiful materials and line. 
To arrange a tempting and 
tlorful plate of appetizing 
food demands a touch of 
it. Life is so much pleas- 
inter when art enters into 
Weryday things! 

With every detail of prac- 
ical living demanding art 
txpression of some _ kind, 
with every manufactured 
product and food stuff call- 
ig for someone to dress it 
tits container in attractive 


=a 


What man neglects to 
call his wife an artist 
as she deftly arranges 
her table for the eve- 
ning party? Her work 
is truly an exhibition of 
creative skill in design. 
Courtesy of Black, Starr 
& Frost-Gorham 





garb, who and where 
are those who will 
supply this newly 
recognized need? 
Can we wonder at 
the demand? Com- 
pare the fun of 
whirling the 1937 
model through the 
town—shiny, stream- 
lined, café au_ lait, 
silent — and coaxing 
the old bus about; 
the joy of appearing 
in new fall togs after 
looking over the 
trusty but rusty 
wardrobe of last 
year; the satisfaction 
—even in kitchen 
police duty — of 
handling harmonious 
and colorful decora- 
tive objects in the 
cupboards rather than using cartons 
and jars with no personality. It’s the 
difference between the commonplace 
and the exhilarating. Exhilaration 
wins! 

The true artist designer is above 
all a practical man. He is aware of 
the functions of a thing, its perform- 
ance, even while he visions beauty in 
expressing or clothing these functions 
with appropriate materials. He is 
alive to the qualities and possibilities 
of materials. Always awake, see- 
ing, creative, he knows that function 
is itself beautiful, a part of life, and 
should be featured, not disguised. So 
he applies to these everyday things 
what he so well knows—the way of 
beauty. 

You see in one of these illustrations 
the Average Man. What has art to 
do with him, or he with art? He 
rides to work in an automobile that 









he and his wife selected because they 
thought it the best looking of its 
class, in line, color and accessories. 
They know that engine efficiency may 
today be taken for granted. Its de- 
sign sold them the car. The man 
enters an office building, recently 
erected on the site of a structure out- 
dated because of its ugly lines of con- 
struction. The modern office desk, 
office fixtures and furnishings have 
all been designed by artists whose 
high salaries are paid them because 
they have beauty to sell. In the home 
of this man, there is scarcely any- 
thing that does not bear witness to 
the touch of the designer—the carpet, 
furniture, dining table appointments 
of linen, silver and china; even the 
garments worn by his wife and chil- 
dren are the result of ever-changing 
fashions (design). 

In the presence of this new demand 
for design ability—for art awareness 
and its expression—opportunity chal- 
lenges. The answer to the challenge 
is in the art department of the school. 
Art instruction today opens the door 
not only to a realm of creative de- 
light and endless imaginative adven- 
ture; by the happy chance of a great 
new demand for beauty in everything 
about us, it may also lead to rich 
rewards. And no one will deny that 


these are an appropriate adornment 
to the equipment of the artist. 




















Package designed by 
Egmont Arens 
Manufacturers know 
that attractive packages 

sell their products. 


Shiny, streamlined, café 
au lait, silent—that is 
what art has done to the 
horseless carriage. 
Beauty of design and 
color sell more cars to- 
day than does mere 
engine efficiency. 
Courtesy “Chevrolet” 
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. bicycle up a steep hill. 


The 
Professor’s 


Punch 


A Story by 
Stephen Vincent Benet 


at State and my girl lived in New 

Hamburg. That’s seventy-four 
and six tenths away on the speedom- 
eter, but I had it down to a system 
and, one Friday night, I made it 
in 1.31. 

I'd get coffee, about halfway, at an 
all-night stand, and, when I got to 
Ella’s house, there’d be sandwiches 
and cold milk in the refrigerator. She 
wouldn’t get up, usually. What was 
the point? We had it down to a sys- 
tem. I’d get in between one and two, 
and eat the sandwiches and drink the 
milk, and know Id see her in the 
morning. So that was all right. 

Ella’s people were awfully decent to 
us, and Mrs. Veitch certainly tried 
hard to feed me up, Saturdays and 
Sundays. All the same, I lost twelve 
pounds that summer, and I’ve never 
been fat. Summer session’s no joke 
in the first place—especially when 
you’ve been taking three extra divi- 
sions through the regular year and 
reading most of your chief of depart- 
ment’s bluebooks for him too. 

But I had my programme mapped 
out, and it was exciting, working it— 
it was like playing a game. If it 
worked out, I’d be in line for an as- 
sistant professorship—and Ella and I 
could get married in the fall. If it 
didn’t work out—well, I didn’t think 
about that. 

I didn’t think about it, because I 
couldn’t afford to. I like teaching, 
and I don’t expect to get rich at it. 
And, heaven knows, I was used to the 
life you ‘lead—student-waiter and 
student-laundry and peanut-butter 
sandwiches in the graduate school 
and try to pay off your debts on an 
assistant instructor’s salary. But if 
you like the work, you like the work. 

So far, I’d only had one real set- 
back—and that was missing out on 
the Francis Grier Fellowship last 
year. 

But every now and then, ali the 
same, I'd feel as if I were pedaling a 
About half- 
way up the hill, there was a point, if 
I could reach it. That point meant 
being married to Ella and having 


| WAS teaching in summer session 
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“But I finally connected with his jaw—just right—the kind of thing you 


dream of, and he went down like a ton of bricks! 


enough money for us both to live on. 

Once you got there, you could stop 
and breathe, and then it would be 
easy to go up the rest of the hill. But, 
meanwhile, you had to pedal and 
pedal, and the nearer you got, the 
more your front wheel wobbled. 

I didn’t think so much about that 
at the start of summer session—I’d 
had ten days off, in between, and a lot 
of sleep. But it wasn’t quite enough, 
because even toward the end of the 
first month, I started to worry about 
going stale. And I couldn’t afford to 
go stale. So I worked harder and 
drank more coffee and sometimes I 
knew I was teaching better than I 
ever had and sometimes I thought I 
was terrible. But there was always 
the drive to New Hamburg—and that 
little quiet time in the kitchen, with 
the sandwiches and milk in front of 
me and knowing Ella was asleep up- 
stairs. 

There was that, and Saturday. 

Saturday was our best day, of course. 
Saturday night, we’d go down to the 
Brauhaus, under the bridge, and 

rink beer and listen to the music 
and watch the river go by. New 
Hamburg’s still a pretty German 
town, and they’ve got a remarkable 
choral society—Ella’s always sung on 
the women’s side. Well, you sit at 


999 


tables outdoors and whole families 
come and stay for hours. Then the 
men will get together and sing—or 
the women—or sometimes both— 
really sing, you know—Bach and 
Mozart and old lieder their families 
brought over. It’s like being abroad, 
almost. 

Sometimes we'd sit with Ella's 
family and sometimes we’d sit by our- 
selves. When I first met Ella’s family 
—well, I was a little surprised. | 
mean—I wouldn’t care if they’d run 
the county poor farm—it couldn't 
change Ella. But Ella was presiden 
of her class at State and, when I first 
met her, she struck me as pretty 
sophisticated. While Mr. Veitch likes 
to eat dinner in his shirt sleeves, 
when it’s warm, and Mrs. Veitch calls 
him “the Vater.” And there aren't 
any better people. 

So that was the good part—oh, all 
the time up till after Sunday dinne 
was the good part. But then [fd 
know the going-away part had begun 
and she’d know. I’d try to leave eatly 
because she knew it was sensible- 
but, of course, I’d always stay as late 
as I could. 

Then, during the week, I’d be wp 
to my ears and so would she. She was 
working part time in the bank 
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giving music lessons on the side. We 
had money in a savings account—we 
felt we had to have some things in 


'the apartment. 


July’s always hot in our section, 
and, about the middle of July, I 
started having dreams. For one thing, 
Professor Stout was down two weeks 
with flu and I had to take over “The 
Age of Pope.” That meant three 
extra full-dress lectures a week— 
and it wasn’t my specialty. I drank 
more coffee those two weeks than I 
ever had in my life and only wrote 
Ella twice. I could have done the 
“Appreciation and Criticism” course 
on my head, but Gwinnett took that. 
I'd never been particularly intimate 
with Gwinnett, but I didn’t hate him 
till then. 

I hated him because he had 
money and was married to a 
nice girl and was teaching in 
summer session for “experi- 
ence”—not bread and butter. I 
hated him because he’d been to 
Harvard and Europe and wore 
a hand-made dinner coat when 
he went to the president’s and 
yet didn’t put on any side. Most 
of all I hated him because 
he was a good teacher—you 
couldn’t deny it. We were about 
the same age, but he’d had all 
the breaks. I hated him for 
that. 

And that was ridiculous. But 
that didn’t help when I’d wake 
in the night with a jump, dream- 
ing I’d pulled some terrible 
boner in front of a class. I 
could hear myself saying 
solemnly that Oliver Gold- 
smith had written “The Sun 
Also Rises”—and I’d wonder if I had. 
And then I used to dream I was driv- 
ing to New Hamburg—driving and 
driving through the night but never 
getting there. 

Stout came back, the first week in 
August, and he was very nice to 
Gwinnett and myself about the way 
we'd filled in. He had us both to 
dinner—the president was there, with 
Mrs. Jerome and “our distinguished 
visitor,’ Rutgers Walling, who was 
giving the Hartswick Lectures. It 
could have been a fine evening. But 
it wasn’t. 

I was next Mrs. Gwinnett at din- 
ner, and I’ve always liked her—she’s 
one of the people I’d like to have Ella 
know. But tonight I couldn’t like her 
because I’d started hating her hus- 
band. She tried hard to be pleasant 
to me, but I didn’t give her any help 
—so, naturally, she turned to “our 
distinguished visitor,” on her other 
side. And I sat there crumbling 
bread—it was Mrs. Church, on my 
other side, and, of course, she was all 
Now 
and then I’d look across the table 





novels. 


Corner. 


and see how well Gwinnett was get- 
ting on with Mrs. Jerome. And that 
was a help, indeed. 

Then Stout—and he meant it kindly 
—started drawing out Gwinnett and 
myself in front of “our distinguished 
visitor” and the president. And 
Gwinnett drew out beautifully. He 
was easy, he was amusing, he talked 
about his own subject but not too 
much, he talked about Walling’s and 
knew a lot. I knew Gwinnett hadn’t 
done a tenth of the research I had, 
but he asked just the right questions 
and made just the right answers. You 
could see old Walling expand. 

Then we went into the other room, 
and that was worse. Because Gwin- 
nett had warmed Walling up on his 


as a poet, novelist, 
critic. 
for 


his long 


subject, and Walling simply wouldn’t 
stop. It was fascinating—it was stuff 
I'd given my eye teeth for, any other 
time. But I’d only had one small cup 
of coffee after dinner instead of my 
usual three big ones—and I hadn’t 
been in that other room two minutes, 
before I knew, if I didn’t look out, 
I’d fall asleep. 

I took the hardest-looking chair I 
could find. I pinched myself when no 
one was looking, I sat bolt upright, [ 
dug my nails in my palms. Now and 
then I’d catch the president's eye, and 
it looked to me as cold as a marble. 
I could feel my tie creep up and my 
eyes blur—I could feel my chin start 
to drop and jerk it up again. It was 
a nightmare. And Walling went on. 
And then, suddenly, there was a 
silence, and Professor Stout’s voice. 
He was talking to me. 

“Oh, Carroll,” he said, “Professor 
Walling was asking—” 

“It’s just on the tip of my tongue,” 
said Walling, in his deep baritone, 
“but of course you'll know, Mr. Car- 
roll—Professor Stout has told me 
about your work. ‘The Day of 


The Author 


STEPHEN VINCENT 
BENET, one of the coun- 
try’s foremost authors, is 
a short story writer as well 
and 
He is best known * 
narrative — '*- 
poem of our Civil War, 
John Brown’s Body which won him the 
Pulitzer Prize for 1929, but has a long list 
of other books to his credit, both poetry and 
His latest is a volume of poetry. 
The Burning City, published this summer, 
which we hope to include in a later Poetry the 
Mr. Benét belongs to a famous 
triumvirate of writing Benéts: his older 
brother is poet William Rose Benét of the 
Saturday Review of Literature; his sister is 
Laura Benét, poet and critic. 
detailed sketch of the Benét family, see 
Scholastic for December 7, 1935. 


For a more 


Doom’ was written by—” 

“Oh, yes—Oliver Goldsmith,” I said. 

It wasn’t, needless to say, the right 
answer. In fact, it was just about as 
wrong as it could be. And the min- 
ute it was out of my mouth, I knew 
I'd sounded like an undergraduate, 
bluffing. 

Stout did his best to cover me up, 
for he’s decent. “Michael Wiggles- 
worth — exactly — thank you very 
much for telling us Cayroll,” he said 
in loud tones. But I'd seen Walling’s 
eyes flicker, and I knew it didn’t fool 
him. And, after a moment, Mrs. Wal- 
ling rose. 

“I think we’d better be going, Rut- 
gers,” she said playfully. “You know 
how Rutgers is when he gets on his 
subject—he’s apt to send people 
to sleep—” 

She looked at me as she said 
it, and I got up, too, and stepped 
on her hand-bag. I didn’t in- 
tend to step on it, but she 
dropped it just as I got up. She 
said it didn’t matter at all, but 
I heard something crack inside 
I imagined it was a mirror 
and, if it was, I imagined I knew 
who was due for the seven 
years’ bad luck. 

Then I drove down to New 
Hamburg and got there at 2 
a.m. They’d left the milk_and 
sandwiches, but I wasn’t 
feeling hungry. 

And all that week-end it was 
hot—too hot to picnic, too hot to 
canoe on the river. It was hot, 
even sitting on the back porch 
and holding each other’s hands. 
We hadn’t seen each other for 
three weeks, and we’d written 
how fine it would be when we were 
together again. But we were just 
tired, instead. 

And all that week, I kept noticing 
things I'd never noticed before—how 
Mr. Veitch drank his coffee through 
his mustache, and Mrs. Veitch’s Ger- 
man accent. They were just as kind 
as they’d always been. But I kept 
wondering if Ella would be as big 
and slow-moving as her mother when 
she was her age. And yet I’d never 
minded Mrs. Veitch’s being big be- 
fore. We drank beer and heard the 
music, Saturday night—but it wasn’t 
the same. 

And, going back, on the road, it 
was just a jam of cars. I drove the 
way you do, automatically. And, as 
I drove, I kept thinking—we had it 
all mapped out, but what then? Id 
worried about losing the game before. 
But now I worried about winning it, 
and that was bad. 

I got to State about one a. m. and 
left the car in front of the boarding 
house. But then I was still thinking, 
and wide awake. So I decided to 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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° 
John L. Lewis 
Chairman, C. I. O. 
says 
N “industrial union” includes in 
A its membership all workers 
in an industry, such as iron 
and steel manufacturing, whether un- 
skilled, semi-skilled or skilled or 
whether they work by hand or by 
head. Under its procedure, the 
wage-earners in each plant are or- 
ganized into local unions, and these, 
in return, through district organiza- 
tions are integrated into national 
unions. The industrial union’s basis 
of action and its economic strength, 
therefore, are designed to be co-equal 
and co-terminous with the manage- 
ment or ownership 
of industry itself. 
A “craft union,” 
on the other hand, 
restricts its mem- 
bership to skilled 
workers in a trade 
or occupation such 
as carpenters, loco- 
motive engineers, 
granite cutters, and 
so on through more 
than a hundred 
classifications. They 
are the outgrowth 
and a survival of a 
past period in 
American economic 
development of : 
more than half a Pictures, Inc. 
century ago, when 
industrial enterprises were small and 
highly localized and when human 
skill and training were the dominant 
factors in industry. 
They. cannot cope effectively with 
the problems which confront indus- 
trial workers employed in the basic, 
mass-production industries of the 
present day. In modern America, hu- 
man skill and training have been sub- 
ordinated to machines and to new 
technological methods and processes. 
Machine operatives and other em- 
ployees for mills and factories may be 
recruited and trained within a very 
short time. Skilled craftsmen—usu- 
ally machine maintenance workers— 
constitute only a very small propor- 
tion of the operating forces. 
Modern basic industry is also or- 
ganized on a national basis. Its cor- 
porate units, often located in many 
States, are controlled and directed 
by a national holding company. 
(Concluded on page 26) 
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Both Sides of the Labor Fight 


Leaders Green and Lewis Come to Grips 


There will be a new split in 

labor’s ranks if A. F. of L. 

and C. I. O. refuse to give 
ground 


The climax of a dispute between two 
warring factions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor will be reached at the 
convention of the A. F. of L. at Tampa 
next month. 

The dispute has been raging for al- 
most a year. It started when last year’s 
convention of the A. F. of L. rejected a 
proposal for a strong campaign to help 
steel, rubber and automobile workers 
organize industrial unions. Then, nine 
of the A. F. of L. unions led by John L. 
Lewis of the United Mine Workers de- 
cided to try the job by themselves, and 
organized the Committee on Industrial 
Organization, known as C. I. 

Then C. I. O. undertook its half 
million dollar campaign to support an 
industrial union for steel, the A. F. of 












L. craft executives 
charged interfer- 
ence with the ma- 
jority plans and 
demanded that the 
es disband. 
The C. I. O. said 
the council lacked 
authority over 
them. The council 
then suspended (in 
effect, expelled) 
the unions belong- 
ing to the C. I. O. The convention at 
Tampa will be asked to sustain the 
action of the executive council. But 
C. I. O. unions who compose more than 
a third of the A. F. of L. membership 
will probably have no vote. Therefore, 
it appears certain that, barring a last 
minute peace, the labor movement is 
going to split. 

Four million workers are enrolled in 
A. F. of L. unions, but there are seven 
times as many outside labor unions. 

There is right on both sides. There 
is so much overlapping opinion between 
the two groups that a settlement is still 
possible. Mr. Lewis here states the case 
for industrial unions and Mr. Green 
tells why he opposes Lewis’ C. I. O. 


es 





John L. Lewis (left), 
sitting in suspense, 
waiting to jump up in 
rebuttal to Mr. 
on the big issue be- 
fore labor today. 





William Green 
President, A. F. of L. 


replies 


fi i HE merits or demerits of the 
industrial and craft union plan 
of organization supply the basis 
for strong differences of opinion, 
Each plan can be stoutly supported 
and defended by those who assume 
an uncompromising attitude. 

For this reason the American Fed- 
eration of Labor most clearly under. 
stands and deeply appreciates the 
value and constructive worth of both 
forms of organization. 

The American Federation of Labor 
established an industrial form of or- 
ganization when it granted jurisdic- 

tion to the United 

Mine Workers of 

3 America over all 

men in and around 
coal mines. 

This action was 
taken before the 
advent of mass- 
production indus- 
tries. 

Furthermore, it 
encouraged the 
amalgamation of 
organized groups 


Green 


such as_ wood- 
workers and car- 
penters, steam 


fitters and plumb- 
ers, so that an ap- 
proximate form of 
industrial organiza- 
tion could be es- 
tablished in these 
fields of organized 
labor’s jurisdiction. 
More recently the 
A. F. of L. granted 
a charter to a new 
automobile workers 
union, which pro- 
vides that all em- 
ployees directly engaged in the manu- 
facture of parts and the assembling of 
those parts into completed automo- 
biles come under its jurisdiction. 
Only highly skilled tool makers and 
die sinkers and those employed in job 
or contract shops are excluded. This 
particular grant of jurisdiction means 
that 98 per cent of those employed in 
the automobile production industry 
are eligible to membership in the 
Automobile Workers’ International 
Union. 
All this means that the A. F. of L 
(Concluded on page 26) 
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By Gladys Schmitt 
and Pauline Gibson 
Te right of women to vote is no 


longer questioned in the United 

States, but it was only sixteen years 
ago that women gained this right through 
the Nineteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution. For eighty years women lead- 
ers had carried on the fight for equal 
suffrage. They were called “suffra- 
gettes,”” “blue-stockings.” “petticoat 
brigade,” and many another name, 
some of which were not so mild. But 
they fought on, these indomitable 
spirits of their time. Susan B. Anthony 
was one of them. She is the leading 
figure in this play which takes place in 
1872 in Rochester, N. Y., at the time 
of the presidential election. 

* 


Music: Band fades in over crowd hub- 
bub. Tin horns blowing. Shouts of “Here 
comes the parade” and “Hurrah.” 

lst Man: Ulysses S. Grant for Presi- 
dent! 

Cheers. Band in stronger. 

2np Man: Down with Grant! 
Horace Greeley! 

Cheers. A few cat-calls. More Shouts 
of “Grant!” Band in strong, fading grad- 
ually as parade passes. 

3rp Man (trying to sound like a wo- 
man): Votes for Women! 

47H MAN (jeering): Yea for the Petti- 
coat Brigade! 

Loud burst of laughter and jeers. 
Fade in over band a quartet of male 
voices singing “Annie Laurie” slightly 
off key. Quartet and crowd voices fade 
down gradually but held underneath. 

RecistraR: Hey, you, out there! Order. 
Cut out that infernal racket. And push 
aside. Let these men into the polls. 

Loarer (evidently a little tipsy): 
You’re a pretty smart guy, aren’t you? 
Takes a smart guy like you to be a 
registrar. 

Recistrar: I’m smart enough to keep 
order at the polls. You loafers clear 
out of that doorway. 

Loarer: Whatsa matter with you, any- 
how? We’re only havin’ a little fun. 
Hray for Ulysses S. Grant! 

Two men start to scuffle near the 
mike. Shouts of “Hey, you.” “You can't 
get away with that!” 

Recistrar: Cut out that fighting. Hig- 
gins, you and Jones go out in the street 
if you want to fight. Watch out, you're 
going to knock over the spittoon. Now 
get out and stay out. 

Scuffle subsides. Angry voices fade. 

Recistrar: These polls are a disgrace 
to the city of Rochester. 

LoaFerR (agreeably but thickly): Yes, 
sit, you’re right, Mr. Registrar. These 

are a disgrace to the whole state 
of New York. These polls are a dis- 
grace to the whole United States. These 
polls are . 

Quartet stops singing. 

~mike. 


Vote for 


Loud laughter 


The Petticoat Brigade 
A Scholastic Radio Guild Play 


lst Man (off-mike): Will you look 
what’s coming up the street! 

2np Man (off-mike): Miss Anthony 
and her Petticoat Brigade. 

Jeers and laughter. 

REGIstrAR: Hey, out there. Quit that. 
You just let Miss Anthony alone. Let 
her go by quietly, do you hear me? 

Voices (off-mike): Hi, Miss Anthony! 
How’re vour blue stockings? How’s the 
lady suffragettes? Cast any woman's 
votes yet? When you goin’ to be Presi- 


dent of the United States, Miss An- 
thony? 
REGISTRAR: Order out there. She'll go 


by if you let her alone. 

Susan AntTHONy: I’m sorry, Mr. Regis- 
trar. But we're not going by. We've 
come to register—ali of us. 

WomeEN: Yes, indeed. We're going to 
vote. 

Laughter from the men. 

REGISTRAR: But Miss Anthony! You 
can’t put your names in the registration 
books. 

Susan: And why not? 

REGISTRAR: Why not? You know as 
well as I do. You're all women. Women 
haven't got the right to vote. 

Women ad-lib “We ought to have it.” 
“We're going to get it.” 

Susan: Women or not, we mean to reg- 
ister and we mean to vote for president 
of the United States. We've been beg- 
ging for the right to vote long enough. 
Now we're simply going to take it. 


Loarer: What do you know about 
that? The Petticoat Brigade is going 
to vote! 

lst Man: Better go home and mind 


your knittin’, Miss Anthony. You might 
get tobaccy juice in your eye ‘round 
here. 

Laughter. 





RecistraR: Shut up. All of you shut 
up and let me tend to this. Now, Miss 
Anthony ; 

Susan: Just put down our names and 
addresses. There are fifteen of us—all 
from the eighth ward. 

REGISTRAR (losing patience): You can’t 
register. Women aren’t allowed to vote. 

Susan: Do you know of any clause in 
the Constitution of the United States 
that says a woman can’t vote? 

REGISTRAR: Well, there’s no clause that 
says she can vote. Women just don’t 
vote. 

Susan: Bosh! I asked you a question. 
Do you know of any clause in the Con- 
stitution that says a woman can not 
vote? 

RecistraR: Well ...no... but... 

Susan: Then you'll be so good as to 
register us at once. My name is Susan 
B. Anthony. ... 

Loarer: Aw, everybody knows your 
name. You're a blue-stocking suffra- 
gette, that’s what you are. (dramati- 
cally) Tryin’ to take women out of the 
home and put her in Congress. 

Susan: You must have been listening 
to a lot of political speeches lately. Don’t 
tell me you made that up all by your- 
self? 

Laughter. Women ad-lib “Put down 
our names,” “Let’s get out of this dirty 
place.” 

Susan: Now, as I was saying, my name 
is Susan B. Anthony of Rochester and 
this ward. Write it down. 

ReGistraR: I won’t do it. 

Susan: My dear fellow, if you don’t 
register us, I'll swear out a warrant for 
your arrest for refusing a citizen the 
right to vote. 

REGISTRAR: 
fish. 


I'm in a pretty kettle of 
If I don’t register you, I'll be ar- 


rested.” If I do register you, you'll be 
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arrested. What do you want to stir up 
all this trouble for, anyway? 

lst Man: Go ahead. Register her. 
She'll be put in jail for it, and that’s 
where she belongs. 

Loarer: Sure. Register all of them. 
Put them all in jail. 

Recistrar: You shut up! 

Susan: Well, will you or won’t you? 

Men ad lib “Go ahead”, “Register 
them”, “Let’s see the fun.” 

Recistrar: All right. [ll do it. 
you’ve got to take the consequences. 

Susan: We’ll take the consequences. 
Write down our names. 

Recistrar (slowly as he writes): Susan 
B. Anthony. . . . Age? 

Susan: Fifty-two. 

Men’s laughter. 

Recistrar: Height? 

Susan: Five feet nine. 

REcIstrar: Weight? 

Susan: One hundred and (fade out) 
forty pounds. 

Music: Band up with crowd noises. 
Fade out. 

Susan (fade in): I’m disgusted about 
the whole thing, sis. Here three whole 
weeks have gone by and nobody’s made 
a move to arrest me. Will you have an- 
other cup of tea? 


Guetma: (Susan’s sister) No more tea, 
thanks. I can’t understand you, Susan. 
You’re the only woman I ever knew to 
hanker after going to prison. 

Susan: Well, going to prison is such 
a neat, clean-cut way of getting what 
you want. If I went to prison .. . will 
you hand me the sugar, please? 

Guetma: Sorry ... here... do you 
want some lemon, too? 

Susan: Thanks. As I was saying, 
Guelma, if I went to prison, there’d be 
plenty of indignant people on my side. 
The whole matter would come to a head. 
I'd run a decent chance of walking out 
of prison with the right for women to 
vote in my hands. 

Guetma: Oh, Susan, I just can’t bear 
to hear you talk about going to jail. It’s 
simply awful. I want votes for women, 
too, and I’ve gone with you to meetings 
and I went down to the polls with you 
and registered. But ... I’m scared. 

Susan: Bosh! Keep up your courage, 
sis. You mustn’t back out now. When 
we're just beginning to get some place. 

Guetma: Oh, I won’t back out. But 
you'll have to help me, Susan, or I 
will lose my courage. You’re the bravest 
woman I ever saw. 

Knock at the door. 

Susan: Who’s that, do you suppose? 
Can you see through the curtain? 

Guetma: 1... believe it’s aman. Wait 
a minute ... (off-mike) Susan! 

Susan: Well, who is it? 

Guetma: It’s ...itsa... 
Officer. 


Susan: A police officer? Excellent. 
For Heaven’s sakes, don’t keep him wait- 
ing out there. Bring him in. 

Knock at the door again. 

Susan: Hurry, Guelma. 
waiting three weeks for this. 

Guetma (off-mike): But Susan, he’ll 
arrest... 

Susan: Fine. Open the door, dear. 

Door unlatched 

Guetma (off-mike): Good . . 
afternoon, sir. 


But 


a Police 
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Orricer (off-mike): You aren’t Miss 
Susan Anthony, are you, ma’am? 

Guetma: No... . I’m her sister. Will 
you ... will you come in? 

Susan: I’m Miss Susan Anthony. What 
can I do for you, sir? 

OFFIcer (fade-in): Well . . . madam 
...Iam sorry to...I don’t like to... 

Guetma: Oh, Susan! ‘ 

Susan: You’re going to arrest me? 

Orricer: Yes. . . . I have orders to 
arrest you for illegal voting in the eighth 
ward. 

Susan: I’m delighted. 

Orricer: But ... you’re under arrest 


Susan B. Anthony 


. . . you are to appear in the District 
Attorney’s office at once. 

Susan: Certainly. May I get my bon- 
net? Guelma, please hand me my bon- 
net. It’s in the hall cupboard. 

Guetma: Susan, you can’t . . . for 
Heaven’s sakes, Susan. . . Oh, dear... 
(starting to cry). 

Susan: Guelma, I’m ashamed of you. 
Quit sniffing and please get me my 
bonnet. 

Orricer: I don’t want to take you, 
Miss Anthony. You can be trusted to go 
alone, can’t you? 

Susan: No, indeed. 
taken. 

Orricer: But there’s a whole crowd 
of loafers out in the street. I'll go ahead 
and you can follow in a little while. 
I don’t want to take no woman to jail. 
I warn you, ’twont be pleasant for you 
if those loafers find out you’re under 
arrest. 

Susan: I want them to find out. I 
want everybody to find out that a wo- 
man has been arrested for demanding 
her rights in government. Have you 
some handcuffs? 

GueLMa: Susan! 

Susan: Of course I must have hand- 
cuffs. Nothing will look better. 

Orricer: No, ma’am. I won’t put hand- 
cuffs on a lady. I’m going ahead: now 
you wait a little and start after the 
crowd is gone. 

Susan: Officer, Pll go right along with 
you or I won’t go at all. Ill excuse 
your not having handcuffs. 

Guetma: I’m going with you. 

Susan: You'll do no such thing. You'll 
put on your bonnet and go tell every- 
body you know that I’ve been arrested. 
Come on, officer. 


I prefer to be 


tee 


Pepe 


Orricer: I’m sorry about all this 
Susan: Nonsense, man. It’s no fy 
of yours and it’s a favor to me. Guelma 
you get busy. Tell everybody. Good 
bye, dear. Here, officer, if you can’t giy 
me handcuffs, do (fade gradually)* hol 

on to my elbow. 

Door opens. Shouts and laughter of. 
mike. Fade. Pounding of gavel. Loy 
murmur of voices in courtroom. 

Jupce: Order in the court! Order jg 
the court! 

Murmurs fade out. 

Jupce: All evidence in the case of the 
United States versus Susan B. Anthony 
has been heard and recorded. Is the 
prisoner here? 

Susan: Yes, Your Honor. 

JupcE: The jury has heard all ey. 
dence in the case of Susan B. Anthony, 
I now order the jury to retire briefly 
and bring in a verdict of “guilty” againg 
Susan B. Anthony, since she has over. 
stepped her rights in voting during the 
last presidential election. 

Susan: Your Honor! 

Jupce: Will the prisoner be silent, 

Susan: No, I won’t. May it please 
Your Honor, a judge has no right to 
order the jury to bring in a verdict of 
“guilty.” According to the law, Your 
Honor has no right to do more than 
charge the jury... . 

JupGE: Sit down! 

Confusion. Shouts of “She’s right’, 
“It’s against the law.” Hissing and booing, 
Gavel pounds. 

Jupce: Order in the court! 

More gavel pounding. Confusion sub- 
sides. 

Jupce: Order! I demand order. The 
jury may not retire. I hereby demand 
that the jury render on this spot a 
verdict of “guilty.” 

Confusion. Shouts of “no”, “It isn't 
fair.” 

JUDGE: 
decision? 

Shouts of “No. ...No.... 

Jupce: Very well, then. I dismiss the 
jury. 

Susan: Your Honor’ is deliberately 
breaking the law. Every man, woman 
and child has a right to a trial by a 
jury of his peers. 

Jupce: Silence! The 
stand to receive sentence. 

Susan: Yes, Your Honor. 

Jupce: Has the prisoner anything to 
say why sentence shall not be pro- 
nounced? 

Susan: I have plenty to say. 

Cheers. “Hurray for Miss Anthony.” 

Susan: My natural rights, my civil 
rights, my judicial rights have all been 
ignored. I have been denied a trial 
by jury. 

Jupce: That’s enough. Silence. 

Susan: I insist on finishing what I 
have to say. I have-been denied the 
right to a trial by jury . . . a right 
guaranteed every American by the Con- 
stitution and never denied in any crimi- 
nal case. 

Jupce: I sentence you, Susan Brownell 
Anthony 

Hissing and booing. 

Susan: I haven’t finished yet. Sine 
I have failed to get justice in this 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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The March 


of Events 





Japan Worries China 


The killing of a Japanese seaman in 
Shanghai recently was the sixth murder 
of a Japanese in China in recent weeks. 
Following this latest outbreak Japanese 
marines occupied a large section of the 
foreign settlement in Shanghai. Since 
1931 Japan has been extending its in- 
fluence over large sections of China and 
Chinese hatred of the Japanese has 
openly shown itself again and again. 
The Japanese insist that they want 
only the right to carry on business 
in China and they demand that the 
Chinese Government at Nanking curb 
anti-Japanese outbreaks or Japan’s 
soldiers will take drastic steps. 

As Japan’s nfarines set up machine 
gun posts in Shanghai and army 
tanks rumbled through the streets, 
memories of the “Shanghai War” of 
1932 were recalled. At that time 
Japan was conquering Manchuria and 
setting up the state of Manchukuo. 
China was fighting back by refusing 
to trade with Japanese merchants. 
When the Chinese refused to lift this 
boycott, Japanese marines and sol- 
diers took possession of Shanghai 
after a savage 35-day battle which 
wrecked the Chapei district and cost 
hundreds of lives. Shanghai was re- 
turned to Chinese control after this 
“war” but Manchukuo is_ under 
Japan's rule, and most of North 
China is controlled by Japanese sol- 
diers and business interests. 

During these past four years there 
have been repetitions of a quite simi- 


lar story. Japan takes over another 
section of China. Anti-Japanese out- 
breaks occur. Japan orders the 


Nanking Government to check this 
violence. Nanking faces an ever-grow- 
ing anti-Japanese sentiment in China 
and finds it increasingly difficult to keep 
the Japanese and the Chinese satisfied 
at the same time. (Schol., S. S., Sept. 
26.) In this most recent shooting, Japan 
cannot accuse China of failing to main- 
tain law and order, because the Japanese 
seaman was killed in Shanghai’s Inter- 
national Settlement where Chinese au- 
thority does not extend. 

With 700 infantry and marines in pos- 
session of half of Shanghai, Japanese 
Ambassador Kawagoe brushed aside 
Chinese protests against this invasion 
and warned: “Far stronger measures 
than hitherto will have to be used to 
check anti-Japanese outbreaks.” Chinese 
officials hurried to talk to General 
Chiang Kai-shek, Nanking Dictator, who 
was in the south at Canton. Japanese 
naval officials talked with their Prime 
Minister Koki Hirohito and prepared io 
make their occupation of Shanghai a 


| Permanent affair. They may even seize 

other ports. Unless anti-Japanese feel- 
» ig causes an outbreak among the Chi- 
» Rese people themselves, there appears 


to be no chance that the Japanese moves 














would be met by resistance. 
Chiang Kai-shek’s own troops are near 
Shanghai but he probably will attempt 
to avoid trouble. It remains to be seen how 
long he can continue this policy without 
risking an uprising among his own people 


General 


which might drive him from power 














Jerry Doyle in the New York Post. © 


Help! The Lamb is Attacking the Butcher 


Again! 


Italy Talks of War Debts 


Italy is preparing to reopen the ques- 
tion of paying the war debt she owes us. 
Her successful invasion of Ethiopia and 
her attempts to modernize and com- 
pletely conquer that African country 
have put a heavy strain on Italy’s finan- 
ces. It is rumored that she hopes to ar- 
range to borrow money from the United 
States bankers by offering to pay a part 
of her war debt to our government. 

Since the end of the World War on 
November 11, 1918, the United States has 
been trying to collect the money she 
loaned to Great Britain, France, Italy 
and 17 other nations. Altogether the 
funds loaned amounted to over ten 
billion dollars. This money was used 
to buy arms, ammunition, food, and to 
rebuild the war-torn nations. Between 
1923 and 1930 American officials worked 
out agreements whereby these nations 
were to pay their debts in installments 
over a period of 62 years. Germany, 
which was charged with starting the 
World War, was expected to pay billions 
of dollars to the victorious nations, or 
Allies, in payment of damages she 







Around 


the World 





caused. As Germany paid her debts the 
Allies paid their debts to the United 
States. - When the depression. hit the 
world, Germany, which had already been 
borrowing a great deal of money in 
the United States, was unable to con- 
tinue her debt payments. The other 
nations immediately stopped paying. 
Only little Finland has continued to pay 
her installments regularly. 

Efforts to reach a settlement of the 
war debt question long ago hit a 
stone wall. The Allied nations said 
they could not pay their debts un- 
less we allowed them to sell us goods. 
Money obtained from the sale of these 
goods could be used to settle the 
war debts. But our officials have 
insisted that we had to keep our 
tariff high to protect American work- 
men from foreign competition. They 
said that a flood of cheap foreign 
goods would cause our workmen to 
lose their jobs. Foreign nations then 
asked that the total amount of the 
war debts be cut down to an amount 
that they: could better afford to pay. 
We pointed out that the war debts 
already had been cut down drasti- 
cally. In 1934 President Roosevelt 
signed the Johnson Act in an effort 
to speed up payments of war debts. 
This act prevents all foreign nations 
that had failed to pay their war debts 
from getting loans from United States 
bankers. After the act was signed, 
only Finland paid the next install- 
ment. 

Since the Johnson Act will prevent 
Italy from getting a loan in the 
United States, her new ambassador, 
Dr. Fulvio Suvich, is instructed to 
try to get our officials to lower the 
Italian debt so Italy can pay part of 
it. These payments would then give 
her the right to obtain new loans from 
Americans, and would serve to improve 
business relations between the two coun- 
tries. Italy has paid us $98,000,000. She 
still owes us $1,014,065,749.13. Greece 
also has expressed a willingness to pay 
something on her war debt in order to 
obtain the right to get new loans from 
Americans, and the French government 
has hinted that she may discuss her war 
debt. 


German Rumor 


“We have not heard of it,” is the 
official German reply to reports that 
Adolph Hitler may resign as Chancellor 
and keep the simple title of “Der 
Fuehrer”—the leader. These same re- 
ports said Col.-Gen. Herman Goering, 
air minister and Hitler’s right-hand 
man, would become German Chancellor. 
Such a change would give Germany a 
new government in which Hitler would 
be the voice of the nation and Goering 
would be the chief executive officer. This 
arrangement would enable Hitler to di- 
vide the responsibility for future events. 
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Farmers’ Friends Compete 


Both the Republicans and Democrats 
are giving plenty of attention to the 
agriculture problem in an effort to har- 
vest a heavy crop of farm votes when 
the election rolls around this fall. 

When the President suddenly an- 
nounced that a committee would begin 
definite studies of crop insurance, 
Governor Landon was quick to an- 
nounce that he had also been con- 





(4) Crop insurance plans would be 
worked out. Supporters praised the 
Governor’s program because cash pay- 
ments would go only to farmers who 
owned their own land. Large corpora- 
tions who own many farms would not 
receive payments. 

Critics said the Republican plan 
would cost as much as the New Deal 


A RURAL DRAMA IN FOUR ACTS 


Inspection Company, one of the biggest 
strike-breaking and labor spying or- 
ganizations in the nation, face trial in 
the District of Columbia courts for re- 
fusal to appear before the Senate Com- 
mittee. They also are charged with 
destroying company records which the 
Senators had demanded. If found 
guilty the men face prison terms of one 
year each. Working in rooms care- 
fully closed to prevent a draft from 
scattering the pieces of torn-up rec- 





sidering such a plan and, in fact, 
would discuss it in his speech at Des 
Moines the next day. General Hugh 
Johnson, Scripps-Howard writer, in- 
sisted that any talk about who 
thought of crop insurance first was 
very silly. He said the plan had 
kicked about underfoot for years. 
Socialist Presidential candidate Nor- 
man Thomas said a look at the record 
would show that he talked of such 
a plan back in 1924. 

Crop insurance seeks to protect 









ords, clerks have pieced together this 
“jig-saw puzzle” of evidence against 
the company. Senate investigators 
have searched the records of this and 
six other strike-breaking agencies 
and report that many large companies 
are purchasing huge amounts of arms 
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FRIEND OF THE 





FouRFLUSHER. 


and ammunition to use againsi their 
workers if they try to join unions 
and then demand higher wages. 
The committee learned that when 
an employer wants to find out what 
progress union organizers are mak- 
ing in his plant he hires an operator 





the farmer against droughts and other 
disasters that cause lean harvests. 
Various plans for insurance com- 
panies, the government, and farm- 
ers’ organizations to participate in 
insuring crops are being suggested 
that would make it possible for the 


from one of these agencies. The op- 
erator sometimes joins the union and 
may even be elected an official. Thus 
he can report “inside” iniormation 
on all union activities. One witness 
said that strikebreakers often stirred 
up trouble so that they could make 





surpluses of fat years to offset the 
losses of lean years. 

Before making his important farm 
speech at Des Moines, Iowa, Gov- 
ernor Landon made a speech at Fort 
Madison, Iowa, in which he said, 
“Your rich lands are capable of pro- 
ducing much more than they have 
been permitted to.” He continued 
this attack on the New Deal’s crop 
reduction program which had been 
used to raise farm prices. A delega- 
tion of twenty-five farm editors then 
came to visit the Governor and bluntly 
informed him that it had taken two 
years of crop reduction and two years 
more of drought to raise farm prices. A 
year or two of good crops would cause 
prices to drop sharply. “My sympathies 
go out to the next President, whoever 
he ‘may be, if we have a bumper crop 
next year,” said C. V. Gregory of the 
Prairie Farmer of Chicago. “He cer- 
tainly will have the farmers on his 
neck.” 

The Governor took these words seri- 
ously and his Des Moines speech pro- 
posed: (1) Cash payments to farmers 
who sold products on the world market. 
Since world prices are lower than our 
prices these payments would make up 
the difference. (2) Cash owed to the 
farmers for crop reduction under the 
Roosevelt Administration would be paid 
by the Republicans if they won the 
election. (3) Drought relief would be 
continued and enlarged if necessary. 
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more money. 


Shippers Get Aid 


Plans to rebuild our merchant 
marine were put into operation when 
President Roosevelt appointed three 





Carlisie in the Springfield Republican of the five members to the new Mari- 


Why can’t the farmer have more than 
one friend? 


program and they ask how the Gov- 
ernment is going to balance the budget 
and exercise strict economy. Paying 
farmers who ship grain to foreign coun- 
tries will cause these foreign nations to 
hit back by refusing to buy our factory- 
made products, declared other critics. 


Industrial Spies Exposed 


A committee of United States Sen- 
ators,. headed by Senator Robert La- 
Follette of Wisconsin, has been investi- 
gating certain companies which make 
money on the quarrels between busi- 
ness organizations and their workers. 
These companies furnish strike-break- 
ers to take the jobs of workers who 
are out on a strike. They also furnish 
spies to report on the activities of a labor 
union which might be trying to organize 
the workers of a factory. Even dur- 
ing the depression these companies in- 
creased their incomes. 

Six officials of the Railway Audit and 


time Commission which was estab- 

lished by the last Congress. The 

members are: Henry A. Wiley, retired 
Navy rear admiral; Rear Admiral Harry 
G. Hamlet, former commandant of the 
Coast Guard; and George Landick, Jr, 
an official in the Treasury department. 

The commission will give American 
shipping companies money with which 
to build and operate ships. These grants 
of money are based upon the difference 
between foreign costs and those in this 
country. American shippers claim they 
cannot compete with foreign companies 
unless they get government aid. Under 
the new plan, mail will be carried at the 
regular rate and grants of money will 
be handled by the Commission. Ship- 
ping companies fought the new law be- 
cause they didn’t want government reg- 
ulation and preferred the old system of 
liberal mail contracts. This new law 
also makes it possible for the Commis- 
sion to see that shipping companies obey 
sea safety rules and accord seamen fair 
treatment in terms of wages and work- 
ing conditions. 
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“© THE DRIVE FOR VOTES IS ON 


HE noisy and expensive spec- 

I tacle of a Presidential election 

campaign is upon us again. 
Campaign buttons blossom from coat 
lapels; posters and banners adorn 
buildings or sag across the streets; a 
shower of campaign booklets all but 
buries us alive; partisan newspapers 
shriek; and throughout the nation 
people sit at their radios or gather in 
halls to hear candidates distribute 
praise and blame in lavish fashion. A 
month hence — November 3 — the 
voters will select a President. Until 
the voters answer the big question of 
who will be elected, let us play a 
question and answer game of our 
own. 

How much money will the Republi- 
cans and Democrats spend supporting 
Governor Landon and President 
Roosevelt? Does the party that spends 
the most money always win the elec- 
tion? Do campaign managers make 
much effort to bring the facts before 
the voters? Are there many wealthy 
men supporting the President? How 


‘ many newspapers are supporting Mr. 


Roosevelt? Is this campaign excep- 
tional for the abuse that is being 
hurled by speakers? What newspaper, 
which publishes a morning and eve- 
ning edition, has split its support 
between Governor Landon and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt? How do the candi- 
dates stand according to latest polls 
by newspapers and magazines? Name 
the “Solid Key” states and tell the 
part they may play in the election? 
Now for a trip to our political battle 
front. 


Forty Cents Per Vote 


By early September the Republi- 
cans had received $2,050,655 and spent 
$1,787,811. The Democrats had re- 
ceived $1,081,768 and spent $1,008,- 


Counting the gift dollars at Republican Headquarters. 


1936 


The cost of running 

a campaign. Opposi- 

tion to President is 
strong 


840. This year the Democrats hope to 
keep expenses at the $2,000,000 mark 
and Republicans expect to spend 
about $4,000,000. This is only a part 
of the total, though, because the 
amount spent by individuals, and 
state and county organizations more 
than equals the outlays of the Na- 
tional Committees. Judging by total 
expenses during the 1928 campaign 
the two major parties will spend 
more than $16,000,000 this year. If 
forty million votes are cast the cam- 
paign will cost 40 cents per vote. 
Politicians feel that it’s worth every 
penny because they remember that 
only twice has the election failed to 
go to the party that spent the most 
money. In 1916 the Republicans spent 
twice as much trying to elect Charles 
Evans Hughes, now Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court, as did the Demo- 
crats in re-electing Wilson. In 1932 
the election of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
cost the Democrats $400,000 less than 
the Republican bill for efforts to re- 
elect Herbert Hoover. 

According to the September poll of 
the American Institute of Public 
Opinion, Governor Landon’s eastern 
trip and the President’s “non-politi- 
cal” invasion of the west had little 
effect on the voters. Have the voters 
already made up their minds? Are 
the political parties merely having a 
good time spending money which will 
bring them no returns? Scripps- 
Howard Columnist Raymond Clap- 
per, who likes to jog both parties, 


Money comes in brass donkeys to the Democrats. 


throws a little light on campaign 
methods: “Political managers don’t 
care very much what the candidate 
says, so long as he doesn’t offend 
anyone. They think the voters have 
pretty much made up their minds and 
the important things now are not to 
offend . . . any large groups, and, 
secondly, to get the voters out on 
election day .. .” 


“Economic Royalists” 


About every day we see newspaper 
stories of another well-known man 
who has declared himself for Landon 
or Roosevelt. Both parties use these 
declarations in an effort to sway un- 
decided voters. The Republicans 
have prepared a list of wealthy men, 
who are paying Democratic campaign 
expenses, in an effort to show that 
the President is being supported by 
the wealthy—by the “economic royal- 
ists’ who he declared were keeping 
the common man from earning a good 
livfhg. They point out that two part- 
ners of Banker J. P. Morgan—Russell 
C. Leffingwell and S. Parker Gilbert— 
helped pay off Democratic debts; that 
A. P. Giannini of San Francisco, who 
controls many banks, is backing the 
President; and that Walter P. Chrys- 
ler, automobile man, contributed 
money in 1932, although it is not 
known whether he will help out in 
1936. The Democrats reply by list- 
ing members of the American. Liberty 
League, including the du Ponts of 
Delaware, who sent money to help 
Republicans in the recent Maine elec- 
tion. E. T. Wier, president of steel 
and coal companies, who is listed as a 
backer of Landon, has an article in 
October Fortune Magazine. Declar- 
ing “I’m an economic royalist,” Wier 
says the President is injuring the 
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nation by turning the workers against 
those who have made money through 
their own efforts. Joseph P. Kennedy, 
another wealthy man and former 
chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, which regulates 
the stock market, has written a bcok 
entitled I’m For Roosevelt. He says in 
those dark days of 1933 he was will- 
ing, as were others of his class, to 
sacrifice half of his fortune if he 
could save the rest. Now, the Presi- 
dent has saved all of the 
wealthy classes’ fortunes and 
Kennedy is amazed because 
they hate him for doing it. 
Polls of the Institute of Public 
Opinion show that the upper 
one-third of the people (based 
on wealth) are 6 to 4 in favor 
of Landon, while the lower 
one-third are 7 to 3 behind the 
President. 


Who Supports Whom? 


The New Republic magazine 
estimates that over 80 per cent 
of the newspapers, and most 
of the radio stations, are op- 
posed to the President. Com- 
missioner George Henry 
Payne, Republican member of 
the Federal Communications 
Commission, recently  criti- 
cized two Los Angeles radio 
stations that had refused to 
broadcast a Presidential “fire- 
side chat” because the Demo- 
crats did not pay for it. 
Payne insisted that a news- 
paper owner might leave a 
speech out of his paper but a 
radio station owner did not 
own the air and it was up to him to 
give the public all the news. 

The FCC also put pressure on the 
Hearst owned radio station WCAE of 
Pittsburgh. This station had refused 
to broadcast a speech by Communist 
Presidential candidate Earl Browder 
and the FCC insisted that the law re- 
quired that all candidates must re- 
ceive equal treatment. WCAE prom- 
ised: to broadcast future Browder 
speeches. More recently, the Presi- 
dent’s secretary issued a statement 
saying that a certain “notorious news- 
paper publisher” was trying to 
“frame” the American people by tell- 
ing them that President Roosevelt 
was receiving and welcoming aid 
from Communists. Publisher William 
Randolph Heart assumed the message 
referred to him. He replied with 
charges that Communist candidate 
Earl Browder was working for the 
President. These charges he shrieked 
in scare heads on the front page of 
every one of his newspapers. Browder 
said Hearst was a “liar” and insisted 
that, although the Communists were 
anxious to beat Landon, they were 
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not pleased with Mr. Roosevelt either. 
Columnist Heywood Broun discusses 
all this with Clarence, “the Man from 
Mars,” who is rather bewildered by the 
events on earth. “But,” said Clarence, 
“how can Hearst say the Communists 
are backing Roosevelt .. .?” Replied 
Broun, “Drink your orange juice and 
quit asking fool questions. This is a 
Presidential year and a man who 
owns aS many newspapers as Mr. 
Hearst can say anything.” 


“IT’S ALL IN THE POINT OF VIEW” 


3 OURS BY 
42 LENGTHS? 
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Elderman in the Hashingt« 


The Columnists Argue 


Newspaper columnists have been 
busy these past months making up 
their minds about the candidates. 
Walter Lippmann, of the arch-Repub- 
lican New York Herald Tribune, sup- 
ported Roosevelt in 1932 but has 
shifted to Landon because he thinks 
the Kansan will be able to unite all 
classes of people if he is President. 
Governor Landon’s Portland, Maine 
speech, attacking government med- 
dling with business, drew the fire of 
another columnist, General Hugh S. 
Johnson, former director of the NRA. 
Said Johnson: “The only important 
official who ever insisted that ‘busi- 
ness men no longer are capable of 
running their own business’ was Gov- 
ernor Landon. He said in 1933 that 
‘business men were paralyzed—the 
iron hand of a dictator is preferable 
to a paralytic stroke.’” David Law- 
rence, editor of the U. S. News, de- 
clared: “Clearly we have come to a 
fateful hour in American history 
when solemn pledges issued from the 
White House cannot be taken at face 
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value. . . . President Ruosevelt either 
does not know how to cooperate with 
business or does not care to...” 
From the other side comes a warning 
by Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes, histor. 
ian, and Scripps-Howard writer: “ff 
takes no very great amount of... 
knowledge to recognize that the 
Roosevelt administration represents 
the last chance to make capitalism 
even temporarily workable. .. .” 
Gerald W. Johnson, author and 
editorial writer on the Eve. 
ning Sun of Baltimore, has 
> taken issue with that paper's 
morning partner, The Sun, 
The morning paper opposes 
the President and will back 
Landon if he will support 
“true economic liberalism.” 
But Johnson says, “I am not 
for Roosevelt the man, I am 
for Roosevelt the statesman, 
I am for Roosevelt because | 
believe, like the morning 
paper, in a free competitive 
system under capitalism... .” 
Politicians as well as news- 
papermen are doing a lot of 
mind changing during | this 
campaign. Conservative Dem- 
ocrats are jumping into the 
Republican camp, while pro- 
gressive Republicans, such as 
Senator LaFollette af Wiscon- 
sin and Senator Norris of 
Nebraska, are supporting the 
President. Only one of three 
living former-Democratic can- 
didates for President will sup- 
port President Roosevelt this 
year. He is James M. Cox of 
Ohio, who ran for President 
in 1920 when Roosevelt was his 
Vice-Presidential partner. Al Smith, 
a candidate in 1928, and John W. 
Davis, a candidate in 1924, are strong 
anti-New Dealers, and members of 
the Liberty League. 
Some years ago a newspaperman 
wrote, “There is scarcely a possibility 
that we shall escape a Civil War... 


n Post 


the soil will be drenched with 
blood. . . .’ This man was telling what 
terrible things would happen if 


Thomas Jefferson were elected Presi- 
dent. These were strong words to 
apply to our much beloved Jefferson, 
and recalling them should enable us 
to keep our heads clear during the 
present campaign of abuse from all 
sides. 
Who Will Win? 

Reiurns from a portion of the 20,- 
000,000 Literary Digest ballots gave 
Landon a 31% to 2 lead over the Presi- 
dent. The Institute of Public Opinion, 
which samples 200,000 voters each 
week, gives the President 292 elec- 
toral votes to Landon’s 239, with 266 
needed for election. The Baltimore 

(Concluded on page 25) 
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IN THE NEWS 


GRANDSON CARRIES ON 


Results of the Massachusetts pri- 
mary election indicate that voters will 
be treated to a rousing battle for the 
post of United 
States Senator. Op- 
ponents in this No- 
vember battle will 
be Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., and 
Governor James M. 
Curley. Young 
Lodge cheered up 
Republicans by 
polling more votes 
in the primary than 
did Governor Cur- 
ley in winning the 
Democratic nomination. Contrasts be- 
tween the candidates are very marked. 


Curley is a 62-year-old veteran, who 
was a seasoned politician when Lodge 
was born 34 years ago. The Governor 
has a well-organized political machine, 
has been accused almost daily of giv- 
ing his friends political graft, but all 
investigations of his conduct get ex- 
actly nowhere. Lodge’s grandfather was 
the famed Henry Cabot Lodge who 
served Massachusetts in the U. S. Sen- 
ate for thirty years. Curley says that 
his opponent has an honored name but 
reminds voters that they “shouldn’t send 
a boy to do a man’s job.” 


Lodge may be youthful but his ex- 
perience of the past ten years has pre- 
pared him for political service. A seasoned 
newspaperman, Lodge served several 
years as a Washington correspondent, 
took trips throughout the world to get 
material for his writings, and served 
two terms in the State Legislature. He 
says he is a “practical Progressive” and 
his political speeches -are serious in con- 
trast to Curley’s loud, rough-and-tumble 
methods of campaigning. 


WRITING ENGINEER 


David Cushman Coyle’s shoulders are 
slightly stooped from long hours spent 
over an engineer’s drawing board, but 
when he turns to 
his typewriter and 
begins pounding 
out explanations of 
present day condi- 
tions he exhibits a 
vision that travels 
far beyond techni- 
cal engineering 
problems. Three of 
his books — Brass 
Tacks, Uncommon 
Sense, and Waste— 
have sold more than 
a million copies and Coyle is credited 
with influencing more Americans than 
any other writer on phases of the New 
Deal. His Brass Tacks is a favorite of 
President Roosevelt and the President 
recently interrupted a press conference 
to recommend that newspapermen read 
Waste—a study of what is happening 
to our national wealth. 
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Piterary Leads 


The new Scribner’s (October) is a 
pleasure to behold, to handle, and to 
read. Changes, revolutionary changes, 
have taken place and although we had 
been warned that something startling 
was in store for us, we had no idea 
of anything as good as this. Every- 
thing except the editorial policy has 
been changed, including the editor. The 
paper, format, layouts, size of the mag- 
azine itself and illustrations are all new. 
And besides the old departments which 
Scribner’s readers depend on, such as 
the “Life in the United States” series, 
several new departments have been add- 
ed. John Chamberlain, late of the New 
York Times and now of Fortune has 
a lively department on “The Month’s 
New Books” which you'll enjoy if you 
can get past the first sentence. Mary 
Colum will be responsible for “Litera- 
ture of Today and Tomorrow.” Edwin 
C. Hill will comment on the political 
scene, Gilbert Seldes on the movies. This 
issue contains stories by Harry Sylves- 
ter, Benjamin Appel, Jesse Stuart, Gosta 
Larsson; articles by Carleton Beals, 
Wendell and Lucie Chapman among 
others; candid camera pictures by 
Remie Lohse. You'll have to see the 
illustrations for yourself. The whole 
thing is a beautiful job of magazine mak- 
ing, and the credit goes mostly to Tom 
Cleland, who is responsible for the new 
format as well as for the four-color 
cover. 

2 

The American Mercury has _ also 
changed its size, but whereas Scribner’s 
got bigger the Mercury has taken a 
drink from Alice in Wonderland’s other 
bottle and has changed to the Read- 
ers’ Digest size. Price is changed too, 
as in the case of Scribner’s. Each is 
now to be had for twenty-five cents an 
issue. 








Coyle has served as a technical ad- 
viser of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration, PWA and the Federal Reserve 
Board. Justice Louis Brandeis of the 
Supreme Court and Senator William 
Borah became his close friends in Wash- 
ington. He is the son of a New England 
clergyman, and a graduate of Princeton 
University. Coyle says some people 
think an engineer should not try to tell 
us what is wrong with our economic 
system but adds that when a bridge 
collapses other people usually are quick 
to tell the engineers what was the mat- 
ter with it. He is the editor of Plan- 
ning Age, a writer for technical jour- 
nals and a constant reader of all types 
of books. Coyle is a master of the plain 
American language. When he revised 
Brass Tacks and named it Uncommon 
Sense he had the expert help of a 
fisherman and his wife. If they under- 
stood what he wrote it was all right; 
if they were puzzled, he rewrote it. 
Coyle spends vacations in Maine and is 
an enthusiastic fisherman and sailor. 





In his review of Carl Van Doren’s 
much talked-of autobiography, Three 
Worlds, Sinclair Lewis quotes a para- 
graph which should be reprinted here: 
“If this were fiction I might say that I 
went into a retreat to think things out. 
It still is history. I have never in my 
life thought things out, nor have I 
known anybody who ever did. I have 
always had to live them out, thinking 
as I went along. In my penthouse I 
was less a philosopher than a bear lick- 
ing his wounds while nature healed 
them.” You'll find Mr. Lewis’ review 
in the Sept. 20 Herald Tribune Books. 


The new Susan B. Anthony stamp is 
out—a three center, in celebration of 
Woman Suffrage in general and Miss 
Anthony’s part in securing it (see page 
15). The stamp is an exceptionally nice 
one, with a cameo-like engraving of this 
lady honored by the United States Post 
Office. 


ON THE AIR 


N.B.C. has announced the following 
change of time for its Music Apprecia- 
tion Hour, conducted by Walter Dam- 
rosch. The hour of the broadcast has 
been switched from 11:00 a.m. E.S.T., 
to a period three hours later, com- 
mencing at 2:00 p.m. E.S.T. As in the 
past, the course will consist of four 
series of concerts—A,B,C, and D—graded 
to meet the requirements of different 
age levels. For further information ad- 
dress N.B.C., Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. 

The American School of the Air pro- 
grams will continue to be broadcast from 
2:15 to 2:45 p.m. E.S.T. The program 
is as follows: Mondays: History; Tues- 
days: Music and Literature; Wednes- 
days: Geography; Thursdays: Music, 
Literature and Science; Fridays: Voca- 
tional Guidance and Current Events. 
A teachers’ manual and classroom guide 
to these programs is available free. 
Address American School of the Air, 
485 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


The following three programs, broad- 
cast under the auspices of the Commis- 
sioner of Education in Washington, are 
of special interest to high school stu- 
dents: 


The World is Yours! (Expeditions into 
the Smithsonian Institution). Heard 
over N.B.C. blue network Sundays 10:30 
A.M., E.S.T. 


Answer Me This. (Presents the Ques- 
tionmaster with his thought-provoking 
questions on facts behind current af- 
fairs). Heard over N.B.C. red network 
Thursdays, 4:30 p.m., E.S.T. 


Have You Heard? (Excursions into 
fascinating corners of natural science). 
Heard over N.B.C., blue network, Tues- 
day, 2:45 p.m. E.S.T. 
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II. Offsides or 


Take Me Out to the 


Football Game’ 
By Gay Head 


” HAT happened 
then?” asks big blue- 
eyed Juliet, looking 


to Romeo? But not even those 
big blue eyes can melt the 
hard lines of disgust on the 
face of her Romeo, who had 
rather explain the decimal sys- 
tem, the war debt, or a Su- 
preme Court decision than to 
re-run the last play. 

Maybe Juliet thinks that 
in order to win her football 
letter all she has to do is know 
how to play her own little 
game. But she’s mistaken. 
Few Romeos there are who 
will surrender a hard-won let- 
ter to a starry-eyed Miss In- 
nocence who doesn’t know the 


difference between a_ drop 
kick and a fallen arch. Ro- 
meos have learned through 


bitter experience that Juliets change 
with the football seasons, and many 
a letter has never found its way 
home. 

Of course, the Warrior Romeo, on 
the field of battle, isn’t the real suf- 
ferer; it’s the Romeo in the stands 
who must buck the barrage of foolish 
questions fired by the fair damsel at 
his side: “Do you suppose that tall, 
handsome one is the captain of their 
team?” “Why did he give the ball to 
somebody: else?” “What do they talk 
about when they go into a huddle?” 
And so on, far into the afternoon. 

If Juliet is going to work her way 
into the sponsorship of the team, she 
might devote a little home work to 
finding out what her product is made 
of. Not that she should take on the 
air of a hard-boiled sports critic. An 
oration such as “Get back there. 
Can’t you see he’s going to pass? 

. Well, of all dumb things, he’s 
going to punt. Giving the old pigskin 
back to the Indians, huh?” is just as 
unladylike as smoking cigars. But an 
intelligent silence with an occasional 
leading comment to indicate a pass- 





*This is the second of a series of articles 
running in Scholastic this year on the sub- 
ject of dress, manners and extra-curricular 
lite. 
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Boy Dates Girl 


ing knowledge of the game is much 
to be desired—by exhausted Romeos. 


Lineup 


Juliet need not be escorted to the 
field by Romeo; she may arrange to 
meet him inside the gate. The rule- 
book has changed since Papa’s foot- 
ball days, and Juliet, under revised 
regulations, may score a safety for 
the team, if, suspecting a precarious 
financial situation and having a 
shekel of her own, she responds to 
Romeo’s invitation with “I’d like to 
go with you, if I may pay my own 
way.” There may still be some old- 
fashioned Romeo’s who would be in- 
sulted by the suggestion; but others 
would be relieved of the worry of 
how to get another two bits out. of 
the family pocketbook. It’s a wise 
Romeo who has prepared his offense 
with his own money, made during 
hours out of school, and who can 
slide by parental purse strings with- 
out a tackle. 


Stick With Him, Julie 


If Romeo does take Juliet to the 
game, she should remember it, and 
not go strolling off with other boys 
during the half. Romeo, for his part, 
should be attentive to the duties that 
















These Juliets know a donb’ 


apparently are as appreciative 


lipped Romeo 


escorting assumes, such as seeing that 
Juliet doesn’t fall into somebody’s 
lap while trying to climb to the top 
row, dusting off the seat with hand- 
kerchief and cushioning it with papers 
or whatever is at hand to make it as 
comfortable as bleachers can be made. 
Sometimes boys go with boys and 
girls with girls, and inside the gate 
the twain will meet. All very well, 
and a happy solution when high 
finance is an issue. This may tend to 
generate boy-with-boys boisterous- 
ness and girl-with-girls giggling, than 
which there is nothing sillier in pub- 
lic. There are cheerleaders trained 
in the art of war whooping and hee 
hawing—let them lead the cheer. 


Uniforms 


After you’ve been in training, Jul- 
iet, and have at least a smattering 
knowledge of the game, you're en- 
titled to a uniform, only yours comes 
from home and mother, or from a 
dress shop. Plan for one snappy out- 
fit, which can come under the general 
heading of education but which puts 
the kick into football games. Even 
if it’s no more than a sweater and 
skirt, it can score an extra point with 
a smart polo coat, and if it’s a tw0- 





spinner when they see one, an 
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P suit, it can have a double wing- 
back formation. If you need a shoulder 
of fur on the coat, let it be badger or 
fox, not mink or chinchilla, neither of 
which has sense enough to come in un- 
scathed from rain or snow. Your head- 
gear must be a guard against the oppos- 
ing elements, too, so make it a tam, a 
felt or a cap with a feather in it; and, 
although you won’t need guards, you'll 
need fist protectors of knitted or wool 
lined gloves. Bright colors are good for 
sports, but use good judgment and stick 
to your pre-planned combination, green 
and tan, brown and orange, black and 
red, blue and gray. 


Puffing and Painting 

A mask of paint and powder over your 
face won’t help win anybody’s game, 
yours least of all; but a protective lo- 
tion applied before makeup will keep 
the wind from throwing you for the loss 
of a pretty complexion. The roses in 
your cheeks should be in the air, but a 
little lipstick, rouge and powder will 
probably have to come out of your com- 
pact; and your compact comes out be- 
fore you leave school or home or the 
dressing room—only in case of emer- 
gency should it shine forth at the game 
or in public places. Primping should be 
heard of, not seen. 


Right Shift for Gents 

Of course, it’s supposedly silly for 
boys to dress up for a football game; 
but the signal “4-19-32 Haec” doesn’t 
mean 4-color blazer, 1932 pants, and hike 
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coat, a pink shirt and purple tie looks 
like a rooster, but you’re something of 
ascarecrow yourself with no tie, no hat, 
and the old leather jacket that the cat 
slept on all summer! Try a shift into a 
suit, shirt and tie and overcoat, and a 
hat, when you go to school the morning 
of the game, and you'll score an extra 
point in competition to those brave 
heroes in uniform. 

Boys and men are all too timid about 
the use of gay color in their get-ups. 
Don’t be afraid of yellows, browns, tans, 
reds. This is just the season for the 









riot call. Join up with. the turning 
leaves, and give yourself a dash of hab- 
erdashery brightness. 


Hot Time Tonight 

On the reverse play, going home, the 
score has been known to pile up, 12 to 0 
—the 0 in this case being somebody’s 
T model which has been hand-painted 
to represent a cross between a barber’s 
pole and the map of Europe. These 
relics on wheels are no longer the fash- 
ion they once were. But the fashion 
in reckless drivers seems not to have 
changed much. Insist on sane and safe 
driving, and a control over the pdépula- 
tion to prevent over-crowding. There 
are usually cars enough for a slight di- 
vision of forces. There’s no danger of 
anyone’s getting lost under such a plan, 
for isn’t it an unwritten law that every- 
body goes to Sloppy Joe’s for a ham- 
burger after the game? So you'll all 
land at the same spot, sooner or later. 
The “sooner” may be the ones who split 
the wind, but, on the other hand they 
may split something’ more than the wind. 
You may feel that you have the right 
of way, having won the game, but the 
truck driver ahead may not share your 
school spirit. The very-much-later ar- 
rivals may be the ones who were side- 
tracked by this truck driver or penalized 
by a speed cop. Your 95-yards run at 
60 miles per hour may end in a huddle 
at the police station. Better “to get 
beat” to Joe’s than not to get that ham- 
burger! 

Now here again, at Joe’s, Julie has an 
opportunity to demonstrate her inde- 
pendence, esprit de corps, and high re- 
gard for the condition of Romeo’s pocket- 
book. In short, she can pay her own 
end of the check. She needn’t use as 
justification to herself for not paying 
her own check the excuse that “the girls 
in our crowd simply don’t do it.” Julie 
is not likely to lose caste with her 
friends for her violation of an outmoded 
custom. She should, of course, make no 
scene of opening up her purse and flash- 
ing the money at the cashier with a 
fare-thee-well. When you pay your 
way do it quietly and unobstrusively. 








The Petticoat 
Brigade 


(Concluded from page 16) 
. I do not want any leniency or 












mercy. I demand the full rigor of the 
law! 
Cheers. Gavel pounds. 


JupcE: Order in the court. 

Susan: Since I have now said every- 
thing I had to say, perhaps Your Honor 
will pass sentence. 

Jupce: Susan Brownell Anthony, I 
sentence you to pay a fine of one hun- 
dred dollars, plus the full costs of the 
prosecution. 

Susan: May it please Your Honor, 1 
will never pay one cent of that fine. It’s 
unjust and I won't pay it. ‘ 

Cheers. Shouts, “Good for Miss An- 
thony.” 

dunce: The court is adjourned. 
Confusion of voices rises and fades out. 
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Announcer: And so the case of Susan 
B. Anthony came to a violent and un- 
just end in the year 1872. And Miss 
Anthony, indomitable fighter that she 
was, never did pay her fine. The rest 
of her life was spent in a storm of lec- 
turing, arranging mass meetings, writing 
thousands of letters, circulating petitions, 
traveling up and down the country, 
throwing every ounce of energy into the 
cause of woman suffrage. Spurred on 
by her efforts and the efforts of other 
courageous woman leaders, the “Petti- 
coat Brigade” grew in’strength and num- 
bers until Congress could no longer deny 
them the right to share in government. 
Susan B. Anthony didn’t live to see the 
end of her campaign. She died in 1906, 
fourteen years before the passing of the 
Nineteenth Amendment. 


Permission to broadcast this play must 
be obtained from Scholastic Radio —s 
250 East 43rd Street, New York, 





Whose Birthday? 


(Famous Anniversaries) 


October 10 
GIUSEPPE VERDI 


(1813-1901) Italian 
operatic composer of 
Rigoletto, Il Trovatore, 
Aida. Once was refused 
admission to Milan 
Conservatory for “lack 
of musical ability.” 





October 11 


SIR GEORGE 
WILLIAMS 


(1821-1905) English 
merchant who found- 
ed the Y.M.C.A. Be- 
gan with twelve fel- 
low employes forming 
a prayer meeting in 
1844. 





October 12 
COLUMBUS 
DAY 


(1451-1506) Chris- 
topher Columbus set 
sail from Lisbon with 
three small ships in 
August, 1492. Reached 
land on October 12, 
calling the island the 
“West Indies.” 





October 13 — 
RUDOLF f daa 
VIRCHOW 4 a> & 






(1821-1902) German 
scientist and politi- 
cian. Called the 
“father of modern 
pathology.” Formed 
an important re- 
search centre in Ber- 
lin. 


October 14 
WILLIAM PENN 


(1644-1718) English 
Quaker, champion of 
religious freedom. 
Son of a British Ad- 





miral. Founder of 
Pennsylvania. 
October 15 ; 
FRIEDRICH eee 
WILHELM 
NIETZSCHE 


(1844-1900) German 
philosopher. Has pro- 
foundly influenced 
modern thought. 
Scorned Democratic 
and Christian ideals for 
the gospel of the 
Superman. 





October 16 


NOAH 
WEBSTER 


(1758-1843) Amer- 
ican lexicographer, re- 
nowned as the editor 
Webster’s Dictionary. 
Served in the Revolu- 
tionary War, and then 
taught school. 


Portraits by Samuel Nisenson 
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Hold ’em 


Dear Old Central High 


UST as we were turning our 
J thoughts to the prospect of a pleas- 

ant and inspirational season of foot- 
ball, we saw in the paper that some 
major general in the U. S. Army had 
asked President Roosevelt to make it 
compulsory for all boys 17, 18 and 19 
years old to spend six months in C.C.C. 
camps at “military drill and character 
building” activities. 

Immediately we were concerned over 
what such a plan would do to high 
school football teams, not to mention 
what it would do to their “character.” 
We crossed our fingers and uttered the 
hope that our President, an old foot- 
baller himself, would reply to the ma- 
jor general, telling him to go jump in 
the Baltic Sea. 

You’ve got to keep an eye on these 
major generals. Some of them have 


of a couple of fast ends and eleven pairs 
of shoes that fit. For our part, we’d 
prefer having our spirit well shod, our 
heads and shoulders well protected, and 
some players who have as much on the 
ball as they have in the heart. 
Somebody or other is always trying 
to claim that a good college team can 
lick a good professional team any day 
or night. This claim is based, as usual, 
on the “old college fight” theory. The 
theory was put to the test twice this 
year when a picked team of star college 
players of the 1935 season played, first, 
the Detroit Lions, world’s professional 
champions, and, ten days later, the New 
York professional team. The collegians 
drew a7 to 7 tie with the Detroit team, 
but lost by 12 to 2 to New York, though 
in both games they gained more first 
downs and yards than their professional 











Far from it. To be accurate, $5.45 from 
it—if you want a grandstand seat re- 
served, and $3.25 unreserved. The five 
cents merely refers to the cost of the 
subway ride either to the Yankee Sta- 
dium, where the New York American © 
League Champions play their home 
games, or the Polo Grounds, where the 
New York Nationals hang their hats, 
For a nickel a New Yorker can trans- 
port himself to any game of the present 
World Series. 

It is not often that a city has the 
World Series all to itself. Of course, 
the only cities that could possibly have 
it exclusively are New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Philadelphia and St. Louis—each 
of which has American and National 
League teams. New York can be con- 
sidered to have three teams, counting 
Brooklyn, which is part of New York 
City, and on the 5-cent circuit. 

As you read this, the World Series 
will be half over, but as we write it 
the first game has yet to be played. 
From this distance it looks as though 
the Yankees hold the winning combina- 
tion. We think they’ve got batting 
power that can’t be held in check even 
by such a Giant pitching ace as Carl 
Hubbell, the season’s most successful 
pitcher, with 26 victories, including a 
windup string of 16 in a row. 

Yankees like Gehrig (who has played 
more than 1,800 straight major league 
games without being absent once) and 
the Italian trio—DiMaggio, Crosetti and 
Lazzeri—and Selkirk and Dickey (a 359 
hitter) seem to us to pack a greater 
combined wallop than the sum total of 
the Giants’ batting strength. We may 
be wrong; if so, you will have a good 
indication of it by the time you read this 


Golf Comeback 





















































COACH: “Now I want you to go out there and play this game like a 
well-oiled machine.” 


the funny idea that you build better 
character with bayonets than you do 
with footballs. 

Football is close enough to war for 
all ordinary purposes. In fact, the game 
of football is built very much along the 
lines of a battle between armies. There 
are the coaches, representing the general 
staff, safely seated outside the line of 
blocks and tackles. There are the quar- 
terbacks on the field, carrying out the 
general staff’s instructions, and leading 
their teams to the charge. There is 
physical clash of hand-to-hand encoun- 
ter, which is perhaps more suggestive of 
the wars of previous centuries than 
those of this mechanized day. 

As in war, the-outcome of a football 
game depends a great deai on the spirit 
or morale of the players. The “old col- 
lege fight,” and the “die for dear old 
C. H. S.” spirit, are said to make up for 
whatever a team might lack in the way 
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opponents. So if you are one who still 
thinks that the old college fight is the 
equal to a fee of $300 for playing a 
game, you are entitled to your thoughts, 
and may nothing ever occur to cause 
them to lose their amateur standing. 


The World Series 


This is the time of the year when the 
seasons get a little mixed up, like the 
line-up of players in F. Hanley’s car- 
toon above. Football gets started just as 
the baseball championship of the world 
—what Ring Lardner called the “world 
serious”—is being decided. 

The baseball World Series this year is 
confined to the city of New York, and 
you will hear and see it referred to as 
the “5-cent” or’ “nickel” World Series. 
Please do not entertain the notion that 
this modest sum has anything whatso- 
ever to do with the price of admission. 








When two great golfers meet in a 
serious match, the real contest is usually 
fought out on the greens. That “fine 
touch” with the putter is the thread on 
which many a championship has hung 

So it was in the National Amateur 
Championship at Garden City, Long 
Island, when Johnny Fischer, 24-year- 
old Cincinnati law student, and Jock 
McLean, of Glasgow, Scotland (who is 
a-scotch whisky salesman but “doesn't 
touch a drop”) came up on the final day 
for the 36-hole match that was to climax 
the tournament that had been raging all 
week. Raging is partially the appro- 
priate word, because in the semi-finals 
the day before, Fischer and Johnny 
Goodman (1930 U. S. open champion who 
in 1929 put out Bobby Jones in the na- 
tional amateur), and McLean and George 
Voigt, had to hack their way through 
the hurricane that lashed the Atlantic 
coast that, Friday. Like football, golf is 
a game you are supposed to play regard- 
less of the forces of nature, and we 
suppose it would require an earthquake 
to discourage players of the blood. 
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yor the insu. . Saturday, the weather 
had returned to normal, and 5,000 spec- 
fators were on hand to follow Fischer 
and McLean over the route, in morning 
and afternoon rounds of 18 holes each, 
except that the final round had to go an 
extra hole when Fischer sank his 12- 
foot putt for a birdie 2. He then went 
on to win the extra hole and the cham- 
pionship with a 22-foot putt for a birdie 
3. For a comeback like that, after he 
had been three down when he teed off 
for the afternoon round, Fischer deserved 
the honor for which he has been striv- 
ing five years. Critics had been saying 
of him that he didn’t have quite enough 
of the stuff it takes to hold a golfer’s 


nerves together in the critical tapping | 


that decides the issue on those lush 
greens, each with but one hole but ever 
so many pitfalls. 

Jack LIPPERT. 


Drive for Votes 
(Concluded from page 20) 


Sun is polling all registered voters in 
Maryland, a state that has been on the 
winning side in every election since 
1888. Since Maryland’s Democrats are 
rather conservative, the 
have claimed the State. 

give the President 60 per cent and Lan- 
don 38 per cent of the Maryland vote. 
Arthur Krock, of the N, Y. Times, says 
Maryland has been a better political for- 





of this newspaper poll offset Republican 
cheer over their recent victory in the 
Maine election. 

Fortune Magazine, which samples the 


opinion of 4,500 people in all walks of | 


life, reports that 60 per cent of the 
nation still supports the President in 
spite of the “Supreme Court’s wrecking 
of New Deal laws, the rebellion of Lib- 
erty League Democrats, the formation 
of the Union Party backed by Father 
Coughlin, the adoption of a New Dealish 
Republican platform and the nomination 
of Landon.” 

The formation of Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League, led by John L. Lewis and other 
labor leaders who oppose President Wil- 
liam Green of the American Federation 
of Labor, claims 80 per cent of the labor 
vote for President Roosevelt. Landon 
may win some votes from members of 
the A. F. of L. but observers do not ex- 
pect him to get more than 20 per cent. 
Between New York City and the Mis- 
sissippi and above the Ohio River lies a 
block of six states that may decide the 
election. New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, and Indiana are 
called the “Solid Key.” Being heavily 
populated, they contain one-third of the 
electoral vote and in six of the last nine 
elections whoever -has won these states 
has won the election. With New England 
lined up for Landon, the Solid South 
lined up for Roosevelt, the Pacific Coast 
hacking the President, and the Middle 
West split, the Republicans must win this 
Solid Key.” Therefore, most of the 
Campaign fireworks of the next few 
weeks will be set off in these six states 
and both Landon and Roosevelt will 


Make numerous i 
’ appearances in th 
“Solid Key.” pp e 
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Republicans | 
Latest reports | 


tune teller than Maine, and the results | 
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@ The stands see only a 
smashing boot that sends the pig- 
| skin soaring. You players read be- 
| tween the lines. Months of hard 

training for timing and control. 
And for smashing power—right 
eating! 
Shredded Wheat packs the food 
values that’ll add yards to any 
man’s distance. 


Reason: Shredded Wheat is 














100% whole wheat — nothing 
added, nothing taken away. For 
whole wheat is a rich storehouse of 
carbohydrates, proteins, mineral 
salts and vitamins that dieticians 
endorse as quick fuel, prime bone 
and muscle builder. 

Players! Get out there with a 
man’s breakfast—Shredded Wheat 
—tucked under your jerseys! And 
remember to pile that nut-brown 
biscuit up with sliced fruits. You 
can’t kick about that flavor! 







Ask for the package showing the picture 
of Niagara Falls and the red N.B.C. Seal 






A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
MORE THAN A BILLION SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUITS SOLD EVERY YEAR 
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John L. Lewis 


(Concluded from page 14) 


Management is impersonal. It is usu- 
ally divorced from ownership which is 
represented by thousands of stockhold- 
ers. Its policies are, as a rule, determined 
by private banking houses which furnish 
needed capital and credit. 

More than fifteen years ago the lead- 
ers of craft unions practically confessed 
their inability to organize the mass-pro- 
duction industries. Outside of the build- 
ing trades they sought refuge in indus- 
tries sheltered by public policy, such as 
navy and private shipyards or steam 
railroads, or in small and more or less 
local manufacturing establishments. As 
a result the combined strength of the 
organized labor movement, as contrasted 
with what it should be, became a rela- 
tively unimportant factor in American 
economic and political life. 

Thirty million workers in the basic 
industries—ten times the strength of the 
American Federation of Labor—were 
abandoned. Until recently they were 
without hope of industrial freedom or 
the measure of economic well-being to 
which they were entitled. The Commit- 
tee for Industrial Organization is not 
opposed to established craft unions. It 
has merely taken up the matter of or- 
ganizing the neglected thirty million 
industrial workers—a task which the past 
records show the craft unions could not 
successfully accomplish. 

The Committee expects to bring eco- 
nomic freedom and advancement to 
these abandoned millions of mass- 
production workers. 


William Green 
(Concluded from page 14) 


follows an organizing policy which 
squares fully and completely with the 
realities and facts of life. It is not 
governed by dogma, nor does it attempt 
to apply a rigid and inflexible form of 
organization philosophy. 

It fully realizes that while industrial 
processes have changed, human nature 
remains the same. Neither invention, 
science nor mass production has changed 
either the basic characteristics or the 
hopes, aspirations and yearnings of hu- 
man life. 

Skilled workers are no different now 
than they were before the development 
of mass production and the establish- 
ment of mass-production industries. 

They still wish to utilize their skill 
and training, and as keymen use their 
acquired skill, genius and training to 
secure for themselves the highest wage 
possible. 

It is this human equation which must 
be taken into account in the application 
of either the vertical or horizontal plan 
of organization. 

The A. F. of L. would ignore the ex- 
perience and knowledge gained through 
more than a half century of its existence 
if it followed any other course or sub- 
scribed to any other plan. The A. F. of L. 
has been in existence for almost sixty 
years. During that period it has blended 
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Student 


Conservation 


Dear Forum: 

Congratulations on your Conser- 
vation Issue! I liked the editorial 
and the map especially. The whole 
subject had always before appeared 
to me as being something that affected 
the people in the next state or nexi coun- 
try or next generation—never me, here 
and now, and my immediate life. 

Gladys Jacoby, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dates 


Dear EDITor: 

The first “Boy Dates Girl” article was 
full of good advice and I liked it, but it 
didn’t settle my biggest problem. I 
would like to call for my girl at her 
home when we go to the movies, but her 
parents won’t let her go out on dates 
and we have to meet on a street corner. 
Maybe Gay Head could tell me how to 
handle that. What do other fellows do 
when they have this problem? 

John K., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

(Referred to Gay Head for comment 

in later “Boy Dates Girl” article-——Ed.) 


Chest 


Gentlemen: 

Last week we were given a sample 
copy of Scholastic. I assure you that 
you could have thrown your chest out 
with pride if you could have heard the 
compliments bestowed on your paper. 


Students are invited to have their say jy 
this department. Letters about problems of 
high school students are especially welcome, 
Letters should be confined to 300 words 
Letters published here do not necessarily 
represent the editorial views of Scholastic, 
















Your article “Boy Dates Girl” was ex. 
cellent! With more articles like tha 
etiquette will be improved and a new 
sense of humor found! 

Leo V., 

Albany, New York. 







Radio 





Dear Epiror: 

We are starting a radio guild in ow 
school and it would help us to know 
what other high school radio clubs do, 
We have time on the local broadcasting 
station. Where can we get scripts and 
find out how to produce them? What 
else can we do in meetings besides work 
programs? 













Lucille Bradley, 
Seattle, Washington, 








(The new Guide to High School Broad- 
casters now being prepared by Scholas- 
tic Radio Guild and the U. S. Office of 
Education will answer all your ques- 
tions. Write for a free copy about Oc- 
tober 15 care of Scholastic or care of 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C. Why not join the Scholastic Radio 
Guild? Will other high school radio 
guilds send news of their activities to 
Scholastic Radio Editor for the benefit 
of new clubs?—Ed.) 





























into a coordinated organization millions 
of workers, skilled and unskilled, men 
and women employed in different trades 
and callings. 

It has learned much and sacrificed 
much. The organizations which com- 
pose it shape its policies in democratic 
fashion and by majority vote. The 
policies thus adopted become the laws 
of the A. F. of L. It has witnessed the 
rise and decline of the Knights of Labor, 
the Industrial Workers of the World 
and the One Big Union. The American 
Federation of Labor still remains as a 
part of the institutional life of the nation. 

Through the application of both plans 
of organization, the industrial as well as 
the craft union, the organized workers 
have lifted their standard of living and 
advanced their economic and industrial 
interests. Organizations made up of 
transportation workers have through a 
co-ordinated system dealt most effec- 
tively with the owners and management 
of the nation’s transportation lines. 

The theory that the workers will come 
running in if they are accorded a par- 
ticular form of organization is fallacious. 
It is not in accord with the facts. If 
these unorganized workers want a par- 





ticular form of organization which they 
could not secure through affiliation with 
the A. F. of L. there is nothing under 
the sun to stop them from creating such 
an organization. They have both the 
legal and the moral right to do so. 

It is the opposition of the employers, 
and not the form of organization, which 
prevents the workers from becoming or- 
ganized. These are the real obstacles 
and difficulties which stand in the way 
of organizing the unorganized, and par- 
ticularly those employed in the mass pro- 
duction industries. 

The A. F. of L. favors the application 
of both the craft and the industrial form 
of unionism in all its activities, as each 
peculiar situation may require and 4 
circumstances will permit. We endeavor 
to apply the rules of reason, to con- 
stantly keep in mind the lessons which 
experience has taught, rather than t 
risk in the field of experimentation or to 
substitute untried theories for proved, 
practical processes. 































These statements by Messrs. Lewis and 
Green were distributed to newspapers 
by the United Press and are repri 
here by permission. 
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| The Professor’s 
Punch 


(Continued from page 13) 


walk down to the diner and get some 
cofftee—I knew I couldn’t feel any worse, 
nomatter what I did. Well, the only other 

n in the diner was a big, rather 

rous-looking fellow who was, ob- 
viously, sobering up. I could see him 
take a dislike to me the minute I came 
in, the way some drunks will, but I 
wasn’t paying any attention. I passed a 
couple of words with Mike, the counter- 
man, and drank my coffee slowly and 
got up to go. 

But, to get out of the diner, I had to 

the drunk. I’d noticed he was star- 
ing at me, the way they do, and let it 
pass. But, as I brushed him, he goggled 
up at me and said: “Hey, Sour-eyes, 
what’s the price of violets today?” 

Well, I don’t get into fights with 
drunks—I’m not the type. But suddenly, 
and for once, it got right under my skin. 
I was that sort of guy—the sort of guy 
that even a drunk can laugh at. That 
was where my programme and my 
thinking and my working it all ovt got 
me—and that was all I was worth. 

“What’s that you said?” I said to him. 

“Violets, violets, violets,” he said, with 
abig laugh. “What’s the price of violets, 
Percy?” 

And, with that, I leaned over and 
slapped him square in the face. 

He let out a roar, and the next second 
we were out of the diner and fighting in 
the middle of the street. It was one of 
the fastest two minutes I ever lived. Be- 
tause he wasn’t nearly as drunk as he 
looked, and he landed one on my cheek- 
bone that made me see stars. But I 
fnally connected with his jaw—just right 
—the kind of thing you dream of, and 
he went down like a ton of bricks. 

Mike said, “Judas, Prof!” in a voice, 
and started to feel him all over. Then 
he straightened up and said, “It’s okay. 
He didn’t bump his head—he’s just out. 
But beat it while there’s open country.” 

“Okay, Mike,” I said. “Sorry it hap- 
pened.” 

“Oh, he was asking for it,” said Mike. 
‘He gets that way. Now he'll sober up. 
Judas, Prof—I didn’t know you could 
do it!” 

Then I saw the big fellow’s eyelids start 
twitching, and I went away. I didn’t 
vant to be there when he waked up. It 
vas bad enough as it was. I could see 
the papers already—“INSTRUCTOR IN FIST 
HGHT AT DINER.” 


' Gr one of those funny ones—“The 


junch is mightier than the pen, as 
George Carroll, instructor in English at 
State, discovered yesterday—” 

But it didn’t much matter how they 
jlayed it. There are lots of things you 
tent do, if you’re teaching in a uni- 
versity, and this was one of them. And 
yet, do you know, I didn’t feel badly 
at all. 

I was thinking of all the years I'd 
worked and the people I’d been polite to 
~—the stuffed shirts like President Jerome 
and the nice but dead old dodos like 
Professor Stout—I was thinking I was 


tired of that. I was thinking they ought 
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to know when a man’s half dead with 
overwork and no sleep and not ask him 
freshman questions. 

And just then I found myself passing 
the president’s house. There wasn’t an- 
other soul in the streets, and everything 
was dim with the early light. It’s a big, 
impressive house, and I stood and looked 
at it. And, all of a sudden, it made me 
feel pretty sore. Because I bet that 
President Nelson Jerome couldn’t teach 
one of my courses—and yet, there he was 
in a big house with lots of sleep. 

So, before I knew what I was doing, 
I picked a half-brick from the orna- 
mental border and heaved it straight at 
his window. I heard the glass crash, and 
then I was running away down the 
street and laughing as I ran, for I could 
see him waking up in his stuffed shirt 
and looking surprised. 

I haven’t laughed like that since I was 
a kid. And the funny thing is, it must 
have been good for me. For, after I got 
into bed, the next thing I knew was my 
landlady shaking me—and it was four in 
the afternoon. 


Well, I was sure of what had happened, 
the minute she said the president’s office 
had telephoned. But when I went over, 
I was still laughing, though it didn’t 
show outside. And there he was, in the 
big office, every inch a president. 

He’s got two nicknames—“Old Human- 
ity” and “Blood and Iron’”—and I thought 
I knew which one was on top. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Carroll,” he said, 
“I tried to get you before, but with no 
success.” 

“Yes, sir,” I said—and I was surprised 
to hear how normal my voice sounded— 
I'd always found it hard to talk to him 
before—“I must have been asleep. I 
suppose I missed my classes—still, they’ll 
rather enjoy that.” And I gave him a 
pleasant smile. 

He didn’t act as if he’d heard me at 
all. 

“Yes, indeed,” he said. “Well, Mr. 
Carroll—something has come up which 
made me anxious to talk with you at 
the earliest opportunity.” 

I wondered which it was—the fight in 
the diner, or his window, or going to 
sleep at the Stouts’—but he wasn’t say- 
ing. 

“It lies within my power—and the 
board’s—to nominate a candidate for the 
Francis P. Grier Traveling Fellowship,” 
he said. “You know of the fellowship, 
naturally—in fact, your name was con- 
sidered for it last year. But we did not 
feel we could spare you from State—” 
and he gave me a crocodile smile. “This 
year, however,” he said, “an odd circum- 
stance has arisen. Naturally, we like to 
consider the Grier family’s wishes when 
we can—the elder Mr. Grier was a gen- 
erous friend of the university’s—and— 
well, I wonder if you’d mind sitting there 
just a moment, Mr. Carroll—” 

He pressed a buzzer, and the door 
opened and in walked my big drunk of 
the night before. 

“Is this—ahem!” said President Nelson 
Jerome. The drunk took one look at 
me. He was sober now, and his face 
was different. But I could see the little 
lump on his jaw. 


“Yeah,” said my noble antagonist, 
“that’s the man.” He walked over and 
stuck his hand at me. “I’m Frank Grier,” 
he said. “Glad to see you. No hard 
feelings, I hope.” 

“Nope,” I said. “It was a good scrap.” 
Though I knew I was sunk, right there. 

“I’ve had worse,” he said. “But it’s 
the only thing to do to me when I’m 
potted. I’ve got a glass jaw—always had,” 
he said, with some pride. “One tap on 
the button and I’m out. And then Ill 
go home and be a good boy for a while. 
But, man, try and get me home before! 
No, I want to go on scattering roses. I 
was trying as hard as I could to get 
Mike to take a poke at me before you 
came in—but he knows me too well. 
Scared. 

“Jerome, here, has been trying to get 
me to take an interest in this univer- 
sity for ten years,” he said. “Keep up 
Father’s tradition and all that. Well, I 
always hated the place—and I never got 
on with Father. He made me go here 
for a year, and I showed everybody I 
hated it—but not one of them would 
dare to fire me, because I was Francis 
Grier’s son. Maybe you’d have had the 
guts, Jerome—but that was before your 
time. Then I quit and went out and 
made more money than Father ever 
thought of.” He laughed. “And that 
didn’t raise my respect for either uni- 
versities or professors,” he said. 

“Mr. Grier does himself an injustice,” 
said President Jerome smoothly. “He—” 

“Oh, I’ve given the town money—and 
the college, too,” said Grier. “But the 
place gets on my nerves—every time I 
come back to it. I’d been on the wagon 
for a year till I came back here yester- 
day.” He stared at me. “Jerome’s been 
telling me they had a new breed of pro- 
fessors and college men,” he said. “But 
I thought he was haywire. In fact, I bet 
him that there wasn’t a professor in his 
whole blame college with a punch! But 
I guess I was wrong about that.” And 
he rubbed his jaw. “Well, when I'm 
wrong, I admit it. I was going to take 
away the Francis Grier Fellowship—it 
isn’t a trust, you know. But now Ill 
let it stick—on the understanding that 
it’s given to you. I’ve talked it over 
with Jerome, and he says that’s all 
right.” 

He looked at me as if he expected me 
to say something, but I didn’t say any- 
thing. 

“Say, how do you stand the life any- 
way?” he said. “How does any real 
man?” 

“I like it,” I said. 

“A fellow with a punch ought to be in 
business,” he said. “Even with business 
the way it’s been. Suppose you had an 
opening—would you take it?” 

“Nope,” I said. Then I took a long 
breath. “And I wouldn’t take your fel- 
lowship, if it was for life,” I said. 

He looked at me curiously. “Sore?” 
he asked. 

“Yes,” I said. “I’m sore. I can teach 
and I know it. You can ask the kids 
who listen to me. I’ve been doing three 
men’s work since the first of January 
and doing :t all right. Though it’s got 
me so I'd trade my right eye for a flock 


(Concluded on next page) 
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of sleep. But the thing I’m to get pro- 
moted for—is socking a rich man on the 
jaw and sobering him up. No, thanks. 
You can take your fellowship and your 
whole university and—” 

Then I stopped, for the other two were 


| looking at each other and nodding. And 


Grier said with a big laugh, “You win, 


| Jerome,” and Jerome said, “I told you 


you were wrong, Grier,” and looked as 


trated Handbook containing many sugges- | Pleased as a pussycat. 


Then Jerome turned to me—and it was 


| the first time I’d ever seen him smile 
| like a human being, though Id often 
| heard he could. 


con- 
| very irregular, I know. 


“Sorry, Mr. Carroll,” he said. “It’s all 
But, you seé, 


| I have had quite an argument with Mr. 


Grier for some years. Not only as to 
whether professors had—er—punch—but 


| whether they had genuine independence 
| and would stick by their principles. Mr. 


Grier has rather old-fashioned ideas 


| about absent-minded professors and so 


forth.” 
“You owed me that,” said Grier—and 
when he really smiled, he was different, 


| too. 


“As a matter of fact,” said Jerome, 


| “Mr. Grier is not quite as—er—raucous 


| and I think 
| he’s 





| as he sometimes likes to pretend he is. 


He has already given us extremely in- 
telligent and not merely financial help. 
I’m not running a rich man’s college— 
Mr. Grier knows it. But 
sometimes been rather dubious, 
when I spoke of the independence of 
the intellect that we try, at least, to 
foster. So I was glad to show him one 
practical demonstration—” 

“With me for the guinea pig?” I said, 
for it made me madder than ever to think 
of having been drawn into a grandstand 
play by those two old birds. “Well, Mr. 


| President, if that’s what you think of—” 


But the president just smiled again— 
not like a stuffed shirt. 
And you could see, 


somehow, why 


| people, like Winterblick, the physicist, 


were willing to work at State. 
“It sounds like it, doesn’t it?” he said. 


| “But don’t you think I owe you a little 


| and took something out of it. 
| half-brick and I looked at it. 


| something, Mr. Carroll?” 


Many Other Handsome Prizes | 


And he opened the drawer of his desk 
It was a 


And he 


| looked at it and then at me. 


| have startled me. 
| have surprised me—no. 


away in the big $5000 ‘blue coal’ prize con- | 


test for high school students. Nothing to 
buy or sell—and it’s easy as can be. For full 
information on how to win, fill in and mail 
the coupon below to ‘blue coal’, 120 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. Don’t wait—act today. 
This contest is open only to residents of the 
states of Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., R. I., Conn., 
N. Y., N. J., Pa., Del., Md., Va. and D. of C. 


“I don’t sleep as well as I used to,” he 
said, reflectively, “otherwise, it might 
Though it wouldn’t 
I wanted to do 
it myself—my last year in graduate 
school. I was taking a Ph.D. and work- 
ing nights as a telephone operator. Only 


| I thought I’d use an alarm clock be- 


| cause I never got any sleep. 
| to heave it through the dean’s 
| window—it was quite a big one. 


I was going 
front 
But 


I didn’t have the nerve.” And he sighed, 


| rather wistfully. 
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rr 
| *blue coal’, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. i 


Please enter my name in the ‘blue coal’ 
Contest and send me full information on 
how to win. 


| 
| 
Name = ihe ' | 
Address base om . l 
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ne | 


| 
| 
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| said. 


I didn’t say anything; there ‘wasn’t 
anything to say. 

But I started to laugh, and I laughed 
for quite a while. 

When Jerome had got me a glass of 
water and I’d sobered up—Grier had left 
by then—he looked at me over his spec- 
tacles. 

“Perhaps you’d like to see this,” he 
“The committee on appointments 


had a special meeting last Saturday } 
fore—er—before you had encountereg 
Mr. Grier. You were unanimously fe. 
ommended for an assistant professorship 
with the option of taking the Grier Fe. 
lowship either this year or the next, % 
there’s no shenanigan about it.” 

He touched me on the shoulder. 

“And now get some sleep,” he said 
“We've been working you hard—] q& 
that. But you have to work a man ty 
see what he’s like—I don’t know any 
other way. Stout can take your classe; 
for two days—I'll tell him youre jj, 
Go off somewhere and rest for forty. 
eight hours. I’m afraid we can’t spare 
you any longer. But we're getting to 
the end of summer session, anyway—I'n 
always glad when it ends.” He looked 
at his desk a moment, and there were 
lines in his face. “And yet, when they 
come here from fourteen states—I think 
it was fourteen, this year—one can't 
turn them away. Well, I'll get a week’; 
fishing before the legislature meets and 
we have to fight about the budget. Now 
I've got to see your friend, Gwinnett, 
and reassure him about his work—he’s 
the kind of brilliant fellow that always 
thinks he’s doing badly and won't rest 
till he cracks. Then, his wife’s going to 
have a baby—and the first child is a 
nervous affair. I wish all you had to 
do as a college president was look im- 
pressive at convocation. Did you ever 
try fishing, Mr. Carroll? It’s a remark- 
able sedative—even if some of the fishes’ 
faces remind you of our friends in tbe 
legislature. But you get over that.” 

Well, I left him and went back to the 
boarding house and fell into bed. But! 
set the alarm for 10:30 p.m. not am— 
and drove down to New Hamburg. 

I hadn’t telephoned Ella, but I knew 
where the key of the back door was. 
And when I went into the kitchen, | 
half expected to find ‘the milk and sand- 
wiches in the refrigerator, but they 
weren’t there, of course. I half expected 
to find them because I was still pretty 
tired, but it was a pleasant kind of 
tiredness. It made me feel a little light- 
headed, but it was swell. 

I drank a glass of water and started 
to go up to the room they kept for me, 
automatically. But on my way I passed 
Ella’s door. It was half open—the day 
had been a scorcher—and I could see 
her, asleep. She was sleeping with her 
back turned toward me and her yellow 
hair over the pillow. And, the way you 
do, she’d kicked one foot out from under 
the sheet. She’s got pretty feet, and she’s 
still a lot of a kid in spite of being 
serious. Well, I said I felt a little light- 
headed. So I held my breath and tip- 
toed into the room. Then I reached for 
her ankle suddenly and yanked. 

She says if I ever wake her up like 
that again, she’ll shoot me. Well, she 
did give one long yell—enough to wake 
the Veitches—but I tell her it was pretty 
musical, at that. 

When Mrs. Veitch came down, We 
were both of us laughing. Then we all 
went down to the kitchen—And Hla 
made me the sandwiches herself. 
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bluestocking (The Petticoat Bri- 
gade)—A literary woman, a female 
with much book-learning. This term 
is derived, according to Boswell’s 
Life of Dr. Johnson, from the name 
bluestocking clubs given in Johnson’s 


‘time (1709-1784) to the gatherings 


held by ladies with literary lions, be- 
cause a certain Mr. Stillingfleet, a 
popular conversationalist, who at- 
tended them, always wore blue stock- 
ings. blue book (The Professor’s 
Punch) —Examination papers. 


political machine (Who’s Who in 
the News) —Usually refers to the con- 
trol exercised by political parties, 
often having the connotation of the 
corrupt practices of “bosses” for con- 
trolling nominations and elections to 
public office. Precinct and ward 
bosses, especially in poverty-stricken 
districts, exercise control through a 
well-organized machine of party 
workers who “get out” the vote, i.e., 
are able to persuade the voters of 
their communities to vote for the ma- 
chine’s candidate in exchange for 
various services, jobs, police court 
influence, etc., which the machine 
offers them. This system has been 
termed “invisible government.” (See 
Schol., Oct. 20, Nov. 3, and Nov. 17, 
1934, for a complete series on political 
machines and their methods.) 


polls (The Petticoat Brigade)— 
Places where votes are cast and 
recorded, as to go to the polls. 


primary election (Who’s Who in 
the News)—A preliminary election, 


DO YOU KNOW 9 


@ these terms in this issue © 





held by voters of a party to determine 
the party’s candidates for office. 
When carried out by a legally pre- 
scribed election and as a substitute 
for local meetings or conventions, it 
is generally termed the “direct 
primary.” 


social legislation (Who’s Who in 
the News)—Embraces a wide variety 
of measures with the purpose of im- 
proving the general well-being. In- 
cludes unemployment insurance, old- 
age pensions, minimum wage and 
workmen’s compensation laws. Mod- 
ern legislation of this kind grew out 


of the industrial inventions which 
revolutionized industry in ‘shops, 
mines, and transportation. (Schol., 


Nov. 5, 1932, p. 20.) 


trial by jury (The Petticoat 
Brigade)—Unless otherwise constitu- 
tionally provided, this term means 
trial by a jury of twelve men who 
are, as far as can be determined, im- 
partial and who have been chosen 
by impartial officials, and who are 
sworn to render a verdict in accord- 
ance with the evidence and the law. 
Usually the jury is required to pro- 
ceed under the guidance and instruc- 
tions of the court, the practice being 
to submit to the jury only questions 
of fact upon which there can be a 
reasonable difference of opinion. (See 
“Criminal Courts on Crutches,” 
Schol., Oct. 6, 1934.) peers (The 
Petticoat Brigade)—-An equal. One 
of the same rank, quality, endow- 
ments or character. 








PROBLEMS 


IN LIVING 


By Marjorie S. Watts 


practical discussions of personal 

problems of high school students 
which will appear regularly in Scholas- 
tic. They will deal with all sorts of 
troubles which have actually happened 
to average boys and girls in school. 
Miss Watts is director of the Depart- 
ment of Guidance in the Bloomfield 
High School, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
These problems have been used as a 
basis for discussion in classes which she 
conducts there. Her students have en- 
thusiastically taken part in the result. 
ing frank classroom conversations. 


1. “LUCKY” JACK 
Jack believes in luck. According to 
opinion people either “get the 
breaks” or don’t get them, depending on 
luck. To help himself he carries a rab- 
bit's feot, which he claims is effective. 


T HIS is the first of a series of brief, 


Ask yourself: 

1. How do you define “luck?” Is there 
more than one meaning in which the 
term can be used? 

2. Is there any danger in relying on 
luck? Discuss. 

3. Bring in as many examples as pos- 





| 


sible of cases in which luck appeared to | 


play a part in success or failure. How 
many of these might be explained on 
some other basis? 

4. Consider some one person who 
seems lucky to you. Analyze his per- 
sonality and circumstances thoroughly. 
Upon what elements did his “luck” ac- 
tually depend? 


Try this: 
Tell Jack what you think of his rab- 
bit’s foot theory, and why. 





ELECTION 
HANDBOOK 


A Rich Course 
in Citizenship 


This fall the student will find himself in 
the midst of the most colorful political 
period in American history. On all sides, at 
home, in the street, in thé daily news, he 


| will be absorbing the excitement of election 





conversation. AMERICA VOTES is. the 
simplest way to take advantage of this 
opportunity. In the hands of every student, 
and in his home, it promotes intelligent 
thinking and clarifies confused ideas about 
the campaign. 


WITH MAPS—CHARTS— 
CARTOONS—PORTRAITS 
Factual, non-partisan; 48 pages (size 
6x9) covering the 1936 Election Scene— 
prepared by the editors of Scholastic: 

cover in color; fully illustrated. 


Regular price 


To Scholastic dieiiins... isda ss 10c 
FOR EVERY STUDENT 
IN EVERY CLASSROOM 
IN EVERY HOME 
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A RECORD BOOK 
THEY’LL BE 
PROUD TO KEEP 


Many of your pupils will wish to keep | 


records of school events. With this handy 
MEM book they can do it easily. 


And of course you want them to keep | 
fit-so they can set records for themselves... | 


this book tells them how. 
All boys and girls want advice on how 


to play games, how to run races, and above 
play g ’ 


all, how to win. The advice of the coun- | 


try’s famous coaches, written especially for 
this book, will interest them. 


Just send us this coupon and we'll do our 


share to help you start students ona record- | 


making year with a fine record-keeping book. 


Home Economics Department 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


WE MANUFACTURE CANS 
WE DO NO CANNING 


‘230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY | 
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HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT S2-6 
American Can Company 
230 Park Avenue, N. Y.C. 


I will appreciate receiving ------------ ..----copies of your 
“Sports M E M Book”. 
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| boys will be no longer birched. 
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“Mother,” said a little boy after com- 
ing from a walk, “I’ve seen a man who 
makes horses.” 

“Are you sure?” asked the mother. 

“Yes,” he replied. “He had a horse 
nearly finished when I saw him; he was 
just nailing on his back feet.”—Our 


Dumb Animals. 
* 


If you are interested in compiling a 
dictionary, how is this for a start? 

Puppet: Very small dog. 

Grudge: A place where autos are kept. 

Acquire: A group of church singers. 

Paradox: Two ducks. 

Toupee: Indian abode. 

Letter: A batch of puppies. 

Pence: Trousers. 

Nerts: Doctor’s assistants. 

Sardine: Czar’s children. 
—Cincinnati Post. 


SmatL Boy: “What is college bred, 
pop?” 

Pop (with son in college): “They make 
college bread, my boy, from the flour of 


| youth and the dough of old age.” 


—Kablegram. 
* 
Ambassador James Bryce 


was once 


| talking at a reception in Washington 


about the abolition of “birching” at Eton, 
the famous English public school. 

“I am glad,” Mr. Bryce said, “that Eton 
I am 
afraid that some of the masters of Eton 


| have hitherto believed too strongly in 


the apothegm: ‘A pupil’s extremity is a 
teacher’s opportunity.’” 
—Los Angeles Times. 


“I don’t see why you haggle so about 
the price with the tailor, you'll never 
pay him anyhow.” 

“But I’m conscientious. I don’t want 
the poor fellow to lose more than is 
necessary.”—Log. 


Rob’t Day in The New Yorker 
It’s gone!” 


“The Voting Machine! 


Let’s drop in on Ogden Nash, on 
Whom I’m sold—for, in this fashion, 
Finally I now can finish 

Off a line that rimes with spinish, 

—Life: 
* 

A Georgia cracker sitting, ragged and 
barefoot, on the steps of his tumbledow, 
shack, was accosted by a stranger who 
stopped for a drink of water. Wishing 
to be agreeable, the stranger said, “How 
is your cotton coming on?” 

“Ain’t got none,” replied the cracker, 

“Didn’t you plant any?” asked the 
stranger. 

“Nope,” said the cracker, “ ’Fraid of 
boll weevils.” 

“Well,” said the stranger, “how is your 
corn?” 

“Didn't plant none,” said the cracker, 
“’Fraid there wa’n’t going to be no rain.” 

The visitor was abashed but persever- 
ing. “Well, how are your potatoes?” 

“Ain’t got none. Scairt o’ potato bugs.” 

“Really, what did you plant?” asked 
the stranger. 

“Nothing,” said the cracker. “I jest 
played safe.”—S. Parkes Cadman in The 
American Magazine. 

—Reprinted from Readers Digest. 
€ 

OrrFicEeR ZOOLE (Stopping car with lady 
driver)—Say, where’s the fire? 

Miss Gootsspy—In your eyes, you great 
big gorgeous policeman. 

—Pathfinder. 
> 

Stour Woman: I want to return this 
washing machine. 

SaLEsMAN: Why, what’s wrong with it? 

Stour Woman: Every time I get into 
the thing the paddles knock me off my 
feet! 

—Carnegie Tech. Puppet. 
a 

“ve an invention at 
mean a fortune!” 

“What is it this time?” 

“Why, it’s an extra key for a 
typewriter. When you don’t know 

how to spell a_ word 
you hit that key, and 
it makes a_ blur that 
might be an e, an 4, 
or almost anything else 
you like.” 

—American Boy. 


last that will 


e 

“I have a bad attack of 
hay-fever this summer,’ 
one Cunningham man 
said to another. 

“I can sympathize,” re- 
plied the other, taking a 
small box from his pock- 

“Here, try some o 
this.” 

“Is it really good?” 

“Wonderful. I have had 
hay-fever for thirty-eight 
years and never use any- 
things else.” 

—Wichita Eagle. 
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HOCKEY 


THE SCOOP PASS 


The United States becomes the 
field hockey center of the world 
during the latter part of this 
month when the International 
Field Hockey Conference and 
Tournament is held at Philadel- 
phia. Teams will come from 
South Africa, Australia and the 
British Isles to play a series of 
matches for what is in effect the 
world’s championship. 

During their stay in the United 
States the various foreign teams 
will visit different sections of this 
country, giving exhibitions and 
coaching to young players. Mem- 
bers of the Australian team will. 
on October 15, visit Detroit to 
encourage the playing of the game 
in Detroit high schools. 


THE FLIP PASS 


a 


The strongest team in interna- 
tional competition is the English, 
which has never been defeated by 
any country. Last year in Lon- 
don the United States team suc- 
ceeded in holding England to a | 
to 1 tie for twenty minutes, but 
finally lost the game 7 to I. 

The above pictures, posed for 
Scholastic by members of the all- 
American team, show three ma- 
neuvers by a player in possession 
of the ball attempting to advance 
the ball past a defense player. In 
each case the player in possession 
is the one in the white tunic. 

In the first series of pictures she 
is using the scoop stroke to make 
the pass. This is done by bring- 
ing the stick against the ball and 


TIPS BY CHAMPIONS 


THE CROSS-OVER 


scooping the ball past the defem 
sive player’s stick. 

In the center series the dribbler 
approaches the defensive player 
who is coming across to meet the 


challenge. Just as the defensive 
player thrusts out her stick, the 
player in possession flips the ball 
with a quick wrist movement 
runs to recover on the opponent 
“stick” (right) side. 

In the third series we see the 
defensive player expecting the 
same thing to happen. But the 
player in possession now varie® 
her tactics by feinting a pass to 
the defensive player’s “non-stick” 
(left) side, and then instam 
crossing over to the “stick” sid 
in a change of direction. 








